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To the Honorable, the Legislature: 

Your Commissioners, acting under Chapter 206, as amended 
by Chapter 322, Laws of Wisconsin, 1899, herewith respectfully 
submit such portion of their report as they were able to com- 
plete for publication in time for -the meeting of your honorable 
body. 

We regret that this part of the work may appear somewhat 
fragmentary, unaccompanied by the data upon which the dis- 
cussions and conclusions are based, but "this will be remedied by 
the publication later of the complete report comprising the de- 
tail of all the work done since the organization of the commis- 
sion. 

The chapter devoted to the consideration of the subject of the 
taxation of life and fire insurance companies was not completed 
when the accompanying chapters went to press, but it will be 
printed and submitted 'to your honorable body early in the ses- 
sion, as will, also, some additions to several other of the chapters 
here presenlftd. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

Norman S. Gilson, 
George Curtis, Jr., * 
William J. Anderson. 
Madison^ Wis., Dec. 31, 1900. 
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The first edition of this report was printed just before tkd 
legisktive session of 1901. Such' fii^st edition was prepared and 
printed in some haste in order to be ready for use of members 
at the opening of the session. It was the expectation at that 
time to add some further matter to the report and ptint a more 
complete edition for general distribution, as soon as practicable 
For this reason the first edition was limited to such number of 
copies as was required for immediate use, and was designated 
as "Part I." It was then intended to add to the first edition, 
among other things, a discussion of the subject of taxation of 
life insurance companies and a statement of sundry needed 
amendments relating to the administration of the tax laws. It 
was intended also to add some statistical tables and other mat- 
ter showing more in detail the facts set forth in the text of the 
first edition. The preparation of such additional matter was 
very much delayed by the pressure of work in drafting sundry 
legislative bills and otherwise assisting members and commit- 
tees of the legislature upon taxation measures. Before work on 
the second edition could be taken up the subject of taxation of 
life insurance companies was disposed of, temporarily at least, 
by the enactment of chapter 21, Laws of 1901, and it was found 
to be more expedient to present suggestions for the sundry 
amendments referred to in the form of legislative bills. It was 
found also that the preparation and printing of much of the de- 
tail matter would very considerably delay publication. Conse- 
quently this second edition contains but little additional mat- 
ter. A few slight changes and corrections are made in the text, 
but none is of sufiicient importance to require special mention 
or explanation. ISTorman S. Gilson, • 

Geo. Curtis, Jb., 
Nils P. Hauqen, 
April 15, 1901. Commissioners, 
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THE ACT CREATING THE COMMISSION. 



The following is a copy of the law creating the "tax commis- 
sion (chapter 206, as amended by chapter 322, laws of 1899) : 

Section 1. In order to secure improvement in the system and an 
equalization of taxation in this state, there shall be a commissioner. of 
taxation, a first assistant commissioner, and a second assistant commis- 
sioner. The governor shall nominate, and by and with the consent of the 
senate at this session, appoint as such officers, persons known to him to 
possess knowledge of the subject of taxation and skill in matters pertain- 
ing thereto, to serve ten years from May 1, 1899. 

Sec. 2. The commissioner and each of his assistants and any clerk 
appointed by him, within thirty days after his acceptance of such appoint- 
ment, and before entering upon the discharge of his duties, shall take, sub- 
scribe and file with the secretary of state the constitutional oath of office. 

Sec. 3. The commissioner shall have a general supervision of the sys- 
tem of taxation throughout this state, shall have power to make a thorough 
investigation thereof, and shall report to the legislature on the first day of 
each regular session the results of his supervision and investigation, and 
shall formulate and recommend legislation for the improvement of the 
system and for the equalization of the taxation of the state. He shall keep 
in his office a public record of his acts and orders, and print from time to 
time for general circ ation, such information as he may deem proper. 

Sec. 4. In making any investigation, he shall have power to require 
1 ical officers whose duties pertaii^ to the assessment and collection of 
t ixes, or to the disbursement of public funds, to report to him in form as 
prescribed by him, to call upon individuals and corporations for informa- 
tion bearing upon the subject of taxation, to examine books and papers, to 
summon witnesses to appear and testify and to produce books and papers 
before him at a time and place to be appointed by him, and in case of the 
refusal of any person to obey his summons, to report the same to the attor- 
ney general, who shall thereupon institute proceedings in the proper circuit 
court to compel such obedience. The commissioner may administer oaths 
or affirmations. In the discretion of the commissioner, fees may be allowed 
to witnesses, and on his certificate, duly audited, paid by the state treas- 
urer, for attendance and traveling, as provided in section 4067 of the stat- 
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utes of 1898. Any person testifying falsely before the commissioner shall 
be guilty of and punished for perjury. 

Sec. 5. The assistant commissioners shall perforip such duties as the 
commissioner may prescribe, and in the performance thereof shall exercise, 
• so far as necessary, the power hereby vested in the commissioner. 

Sec. 6. The commissioner shall be a member of and preside at the 
meetings of the state board of assessment, and shall lay before the board 
such information within his possession as in his judgment will assist it in 
its deliberations. 

Sec. 7. The annual compensation of the commissioner shall be five 
thousand dollars, of the first assistant commissioner four thousand dollars, 
of the second assistant commissioner four thousand dollars, and of any 
clerk or employee in his office, the sum fixed by him; and no person while 
serving as commissioner or as either of his assistants, or as a clerk in his 
office, shall hold any other office or position of trust or profit, or pursue 
any other business or avocation, or serve on or under any committee of any 
political party. 

Sec. 8. Rooms in the capitol shall be set apart for the use and fur- 
nished under the direction of the commissioner. His postage, stationery 
and office supplies shall be provided by the superintendent of public prop- 
erty, and his printing done by the commissioners of the public printing. 

Sec. 9. The salaries of the commissioner, of his assistants and clerks, 
their necessary traveling expenses and all the other disbursements of his 
office shall be paid out of the state treasury, as the salaries and expenses 
of other state officers are paid, and a sum sufficient to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act is hereby appropriated. 

Sec. 10. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage and publication. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION. 

On April 28, 1899, Governor Edward Scofield transmitted to 
the senate the nominations of Michael Griffin, of Eau Claire, as 
the commissioner of taxa'tion, and George Curtis, Jr., of Merrill, 
as first assistant commissioner of taxation, and such nominations 
were confirmed by the senate on the same day. 

On May 2, 1899, Governor Scofield nominated Norman S. 
Gilson, of Fond du Lac, as second assistant commissioner of tax- 
a'tion, which nomination was on that day confirmed by the 
•senate. 

The conmiissions w^ere issued on June 1, 1899, and the corn- 
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missioners filed their oaths of office with the secretary of state 
on June 5, 6 and 7, respectively. 

The work of the commission during the first year was under 
the direction of General Griffin and was mainly of a preparaitory 
nature. 

By the act creating the comimission, General Griffin became a 
memiber and president of the state board of assessment. 

Under the provisions of chapters 111, 112, 113 and 114, laws 
of 1899, the du'ty of the assessment of the property of express, 
sleeping car, freight-line and equipment companies devolved 
upon that board. 

These acts provided a new method for the taxation of these 
corporations, requiring careful preparation of the forms for 
securing the informa'tion necessary to the action of the state 
board of assessment and the levy of the taxes on the property of 
such corporations after the returns were received. General 
Griffin gave this part of the work his personal supervision. 

The freight line and equipment companies doing business in 
the state were not all known and considerable time was spent 
in ascertaining the names of all transportation companies of 
this character which ought to be reached for taxation. With 
Attorney General Hicks, General Griffin visited Ohio and Indi- 
ana, where similar statutes are in force, to investigate the mode 
of the administration of those laws in the states named, as well 
as the general system of taxation prevailing in said states. 

In addition thereto, the equalization of the assessed value of 
property between the counties of the state by the state board of 
assessmient occupied several weeks. 

DEATH dF GENEKAL GRIFFIN. 

On the 29th day of December, 1899, General Michael Griffin 
died suddenly in his office at the city of Eau Claire. He died, 
literally speaking, ^'in the harness," for upon his desk were legal 
authorities and publications relating to taxation to which he was 
giving attention. 

General Griffin was well fitted for his new duties. He had 
been a member of the assembly from Columbia county in 1876^ 
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state senator from Eau Olaire from 1880 to 1881, and a mem- 
ber of congress fromi the Seventh District of Wisconsin from 
1894 to 18t)9. His loss to the state and to the commission at 
the beginning of its existence was very grea't, indeed almost 
irreparable. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION. 

On Jan. 20, 1900, Governor Scofield appointed Norman S. 
Gilson commissioner of taxation, and his oath of office was filed 
Jan. 22. On the same day, Governor Scofield appointed Wil- 
liam J. Anderson, of Madison, second assistant commissioner of 
taxation. 

Miss Bessie M. Barnes, of Eau Claire, was appointed sten- 
ographer io the commission on Feb. 9, 1900 ; and on March 15 
Samuel M. Smith, of Janesville, was aj^pointed secretary of the 
commission. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



The |)roliminary work of the coirnnission in the year 1899 
had been, in a large degree, devoted to the examination of the 
taxing laws in this and other states, the publications of the lead- 
ing economists and financiers, and the report of tax commissions 
in different stat<?s on the various systems of taxation, and the 
recommendations for the improvemient in exiscing conditions, 
which are almost universally admitted to be unsatisfactory. The 
investigation of each commissioner during that year was along 
lines selected by himself, and while frequent consultations were 
held to consider the various phases of the tax problems, no defi- 
nite plans for specific work had been put in form; to be followed 
for the future. 

General Griffin firmly believed that a good foundation should 
be laid before attempting a radical modification of the present 
system or providing a substitute to take its place. Ho under- 
took the study of the great questions with the zeal, industry and 
the grasp of affairs distinguishing his discharge of all public 
duties entrusted to his care. He was engaged in formulating 
plans for the vigorous proseeution of the work before the com- 
mission up to the moment before his death. Keen regret is felt 
that the result of his preparation, although short, was not put 
in concrete form, for use. The conclusions which General 
Griffin may have reached were not reduced to writing, and much 
that would, without doubt, be of value, is now lost. 

After the reorganization of the commission, in January, 1900, 
the first important point naturally arising for immediate atten- 
tion was to determine the scope of' the work to be firsrt under- 
taken. 
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The impracticability of covering tlie whole field so as to pre- 
sent a comlplete scheme of taxation by "tlio time the legislature 
would convene was recognized very early, but the selection of 
the subjects which should receive the most exhaustive treatment 
was noi easily made. 

The commission decided to limit the scope of the work to 
ascertaining the value of the taxable property of the state and 
the value of railroads and other quasi-public corporations for a 
comparison of values and other purposes. The amendments to 
the statutes for better assessment of property were also to receive 
careful study. 

A brief review of "the literature on taxation in this and foreign 
countries will soon convince anyone of the magnitude of the task 
of formulating laws that will equally distribute the public bur- 
den among all the citizens of the state according to their prop- 
erty or ability to pay. "^VTien 'measures apparently sound and 
right in principle are agreed upon for the imposition of taxes, 
the question at once a^ses, can the machinery be constructed 
which will enforce them, if enacted into law, with reasonable 
certainty of success ? 

Experience demonstrates that laws thought at the time to be 
theoretically perfect are not w^orkable when comimitted to men 
for execution and enforcement. 

The practices, habits and customs of a people in the usual 
affairs of life < lercise'a powerful influence in shaping legislation 
for their government, and in no sphere more potentially than in 
taxation. This influence should not be permitted to obstruct 
progress clearly for their benefit and advancement, but it is well 
to bear this point in mind when radical changes are contemplated 
and give it weight in determining whether a proposed measure 
will receive the approval and support essential to its validity and 
effective operation. 

The shifting from one policy to another is to be avoided unless 
the experiment is likely to better the situation. 

A comparison of our system with those in vogue in other 
states might be of interest, but an intelligent comparison in- 
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volved more labor than could be spared, and the compilations 
made would be too extensive. for a place in this report. 

The bibliography of taxa'tion in the states is abundant and 
accessible to students desiring further light on the subject. 

The general property tax has been applied for raising revenue 
for state and local purposes since the organization of Wisconsin 
as a territory. With the growth of the state in population and 
wealth, the system has been changed or enlarged from time to 
time to meet new conditions as necessity seemed to demand. The 
developmfen-t has been in general along the lines followed by the 
older states with mJodifications in administration thought suit- 
able for local purposes, or to cure defects too glaring to be 
longer endured. The most notable attempt to codify the laws 
for the assessment and collection of taxes was contained in chap- 
ter 130, laws of 1868, in which careful provisions were enacted 
on these subjects ; otherwise legislation has been mainly amend- 
atorv. ' 

The outline of the body of laws in Wisconsin in force today 
has the chief characteristics of the sreneral nroperty tax found in 
other American states, with manifold differences in minor de- 
tails. . Here the assessment of the property of individuals and 
nearly, if not ouite all, "orivate corporations, is made by local 
assessors with taxes levied upon such assessment for the main- 
tenance of the state, county and local governments. 

A departure from this •method applicable t^ individuals has 
been the taxation of certain corporations by license fees in lien 
of all other taxes and assessment by a state board of certain 
other corporations. The rapid industrial progress of the past 
few years has brought into activity new conditions to be dealt 
wi^th in framinc: laws for their rcsrulation and taxation. The^ 
inadequacy of local assessments as administered in the primitive 
davs in rural communities for the present state of affairs is gen- 
erally conceded. The state has to an extent broken away from 
the old methods in the taxation of certain corporations, but the 
remedy applied has not in all cases proved wholly satisfactory. 

A condensed, yet clear and comprehensive, statement of the 
statutes of Wisconsin on taxation consti'tutes the first chapter of 
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this report. In view of the comlplex character of existing condi- 
tions, it was believed that the best service the commission could 
perform was to determine and present to the legislature the facts 
in regard to the taxable property of the state. 

At the outset of the investigation the members felt that to 
reach safe conclusions as to the burdens which should be imposed 
on different kinds or classes of property upon an equitable and 
uniform basis, accurate knowledge should be had of the total 
true value of all th'^ taxable property in the state. Unless this 
information could be obtained the difficulty of mjaking compari- 
sons would be practically insurmountable. Without the fact of 
value established it was not seen that any forward steps in re- 
form could be taken. 

The mandate of the statute that propertv sfiall be assessed at 
the true or cash value has never been followed. Assessments 
were mlade at varvincr percentages of the true value, so that here- 
tofore no one could form an intelligent judgment of the approxi- 
mate value of the taxable propertv in the state. The variation 
in the percentas'es of the assessed to true value, even in towns, 
cities and villages of the same county, was often very wide, and 
in some instances so remarkable that such divergence, year after 
year, should have escaped the scrutiny of equalizing boards 
causes wonder. 

The compilation of the statistics at hand had not been at- . 
temtpted on a scale broad and comprehensive enough to justifv an 
opinion of the real worth of the property on the tax rolls. Here- 
tofore the total value has been little more than a guess, open to 
dispute, contention and confusion. The settlement of this ques- 
tion was imperative before proceeding to other subjects likely 
to engage the attention of the legislature. 

Chapter II contains a full explanation of the manner of com- 
piling the statistics of value and the vast amount of labor, care 
and patience employed in the preparation and verification of the 
statistics. Considering that there are 1,300 assessment districts 
in the state, and that there was made an examination and com- 
pilation of all the real estate sales reported by the register of 
deeds in each district for five years, and a comparison of such 
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sales of real estate with the assessment of the identical property 
for the same period, the magnitude of the work will be appre- 
ciated. The value of the results thus attained for present 
and future use, both to the legislature an-d in other ways, can- 
not be overestimated. This alone, it is confidently asserted, 
will be of more assistance in practical legislation than volumi- 
nous discussions of the abstract theory of taxation or the evolu- 
tion of a code of laws. The time for the assessment of 
property in the year 1900 came on soon after the commis- 
sion engaged in active duties. If the statutes now pre- 
scribing the duties of assessors were followed in " good faith 
according to their terms, they would secure a reasonably 
fair and uniform assessment of property • between individ- 
ual owners in each district, as well as in the to\vns, cities 
and villages and the different counties. To produce such 
assessnuent, if possible, and to test the efficiency of the statutes 
in that respect, a pamphlet of carefully prepared instructions 
to assessors and boards of review was distributed to those offi- 
cers in all the assessment districts. Extensive correspondence 
was also conducted in response to inquiries fo'r advice from as- 
sessors, members of boards of review, and others seeking in- 
formation as to their duties and the interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the revenue statutes. The effect of such instructions 
and the result of the efforts of the commission to secure a con> 
pliance with the law by assessors and boards of review is stated 
in this report. 

Hearings were appointed and held for the representatives of 
railway, telegraph, telephone, life insurance, fire insurance and 
street railway companies, and many able and exhaustive argu- 
ments were presented in behalf of these several corporations. 
Hon. Philo A. Orton, of Lafayette county, was present at the 
hearing of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
addressing the com-mission on the first hearing and subsequently 
filing a written argument. Statistics of railways, telegraph, 
telephone and street railway properties tending to show their 
actual values have been compiled. 

Information was sought from bankers, manufacturers, mer- 
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chants, farmers, owners of residence and business property in 
cities, and from other sources. These will be more specifically 
detailed in subsequent chapters treating of those subjects, so 
far as it is possible^to do so in this report. 

The complaint that intangible property, such as money, notes, 
obligations, bonds and other securities, are concealed and not 
returned to assessors, thereby escaping taxation, "was deemed so 
important as to call for searching investigation. 

The belief that a large amount of this species of property is 
not reached for taxation is generally held. Behind the selfish- 
ness which impels men to pay as little in taxes as possible, 
further reasons may exis»t for evading taxation of intangible 
property not generally understood and recognized by those who 
fail to give careful study to the question. The best evidence 
of the class or value of intangible property possessed by men 
is the inventory of their effects filed in the probate courts after 
death. A comparison of the personalty specified in the inven- 
tory with the last statements to the assessor before death tells 
the tale. The full disclosure of all intangible property escap- 
ing taxation in the state could only be had — and that approxi- 
mately — ^by the examination of the estates offered for probate 
in all of the county courts for one or more years. So extensive 
an examination was entirely beyond the ability of the commis- 
sion to make in a single year, even were it thought proper to 
undertake such work. 

'Seven counties were chosen, as fairly representative of the 
agricultural, manufacturing, mercantile and financial communi- 
ties of the state for the purposes of ascertaining the particular 
class or kind of intangible property escaping taxation in each 
locality and the extent of the evasion, and to determine whether 
men of one occupation in life were greater offenders in this re- 
spect than those in other occupations or business. 
. The counties selected w^ere in different parts of the state and 
are as follows : Dane, Grant, Eau Claire, Kacine, Winnebago, 
Manitowoc and Milwaukee. 

The investigation included only estates of the value of $500 
and over. The examination was made of 130 estates in the 
2 
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county of Dane, covering a period of one year; 122 estates 
in Grant county for one year; 99 estates in Eau Claire county 
for three years ; 94 estates in Racine county for one year ; 100 
estaites in Winnebago county for one year ; 98 estates in Mani- 
towoc county for one year, and 495 estates in Milwaukee county 
for one year. 

The total number of estates thus examined in the counties 
namled is 1,138, and the appraised value of the real estate and 
personal property of the estates as tabulated, is $13,108,721. 
The summary of the facts shown and the analysis of such ex- 
amination are set forth more fully in Chapter V. 

The cost of making the assessment and equalization of prop- 
erty in each of the 1,300 assessment districts has been obtained 
and tabula-ted by coimties, showing the total expense for that 
service in the state. If the legislature shall consider a change 
in the election or appointment of assessors or in their compen- 
sation, the expense under the present system will be known and 
may be used for comparison with the probable cost of the service 
for assessment under any new method which may be designed. 

There has been compiled the amoimt and sources of state reve- 
nue and expenditures for "ten years in concise and convenient 
tables, beginning Oct. 1, 1889, and ending Sept. 30, 1898, 
which will show at a glance the financial affairs of the state 
during the time stated. The table for each year and for each 
biennial period is given, so that the increase in receipts and ex- 
penditures can be examined with the ratio of increase from year 
to year, as well as the increase for ten years, which will aid 
in fixing the sums to be appropriated for various purposes. Es- 
timates can also be made with reasonable certainty of the prob- 
able increase in expenditures in the future and the receipts 
which may be anticipated to meet them. 

A bill for the revision of the entire system has not been pre- 
pared, as experience in many states has shown that such bills, , 
however carefully framed, have not, as a rule, been enacted in 
laws and generally are not received with favor or satisfaction. 
Amendments to certain statutes deemed necessary will be sug- 
gested hereafter, and the commission will be prepared to assist 
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in tlie framing of bills for such improvement in the system as 
may be^recommended in this report or desired by the committees 
of either branch of the legislature. 

The subject of mimicipal expenditures has not received the 
attention its importance requires, for want of time. A careful 
examinfttion will be given to this branch of public affairs in 
the near future, as the rapidly increasing expenses of the cities 
is a problem of growing interest. 

V As indicated, one of the chief aims of the commission has 
been to collect and compare statements showing the facts for 
the guidance of the legislature in matters of public policy or 
expediency which, within constitutional limits, are vested solely 
and exclusively in that body as the law-making power of the 
state. "^ 

In the prosecution of the work imposed upon the commission, 
many problei.ils arose extremely difficult of solution. In ad- 
dition to the large amount of real estate and visible personalty 
for which appropriate modes of taxation should be provided, 
there como into the case for investigation the modern corpora- 
tions in many fields of enterprise. Some of these corporations 
extend their operation into other states and a few are interna- 
tional in their operation, management and control. They are 
controlled by men of the highest talent, executive ability and 
genius for the promotion of the interests committed to their 
charge and management. The combination and concentration 
of vast interests now taking place have brought to the front men 
of skill, wide knowledge and experience and thoroughly con- 
versant with all of the details of their property. Equal knowl- 
edge and experience are requisite to prepare measures adequate 
to deal with the new problems with justice to all interests and 
without sudden shock to the industrial and financial institutions 
in the state. 

Only trained men in the public service thoroughly equipped 
for their duties can deal with these great interests, watching 
their development and the rapidly shifting forms and modes 
of conducting business, and suggest just and eflScient laws for 
their taxation. 
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These observations are no4; made in a spirit of criticism, but 
to say that if any infirmity shall appear in our work in this field 
it comes from want of equal knowledge, skill and experience 
with the representatives and specialists in their particular busi- 
ness. They also emphasize "the impotency and futility of at- 
temjpting to adjust the general property tax to the conf^lex in- 
dustrial developments of today, and ^whicli are increasing in 
com5)lexity at a marvelous speed. This brings up the question 
whether the property tax on land and visible personal property 
can be retained and amplified and adjusted for the taxation of 
intangible property in modem •times, and if so, how shall the 
old and the new be patched together so that the union will work ? 
The act for the -taxation of inheritances or successions will 
require some verbal changes to conform to the evident intention 
of the legislature. 

The commission is under obligations to public officers for the 
care taken in furnishing information called for. The generous 
response to inquiries addressed to mlany thousands of citizens 
in various occupations for information concerning "their prop- 
erty or business, and the care taken in its preparation, deserve 
special commendation. Very many interesting statistics gath- 
ered in the course of -the year can not find a place in this part 
of our report. 

To ascertain to some extent how effective the revenue laws 
of other states are in reaching personal property for taxation 
comlpared with real estate, inquiries were addressed to state 
auditors, treasurers, boards of equalization and tax commissions, 
asking for the assessed value of real estate and personalty 
separately. Through the courtesy of those officers, • returns 
were received from every state in the Union except Dela- 
ware, Idaho and the Indian Territory. In ISTew Hampshire 
and the Territories of JSTew Mexico and Oklahoma the amount 
of real and personal property is not kept separate, but the 
totals of both classes are combined. The figures in the returns 
from each state are taken from the latest data in the hands 
of the state officers, being for the years 1898 and 1899. The 
proportion or ratio of personal to real property, excluding 
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railroad values, when known, is given for each state. A table 
"of the returns shows the total assessed value of real estate 
in the United States to be $22,601,813,432 ;i the assessed value 
of personal property, $6,260,586,188;^ -and the aggregate of 
real and personal, $20,152,363,783.2 

In the states of New York, Maryland and Massachusetts (ex- 
cept on capital stock) the railroads are assessed locally partly as 
real and partly as personal property and are included under 
those designations, the value of the railroads not being sepa- 
rated or known. In a few other Sftates railroad property may 
partially be included under the head of real and personal prop- 
erty. iThe total proportion of taxed personalty to other taxed 
property (excluding railroad property when known) for the 
whole country is 21.34 per cent. 

In reference to the liigh ratio of personalty in certain of the 
western states and territories appearing in "the table, it nuay 
be said the definition of real estate is not the same in all the 
states. In Montana, Wyoming, Arizona and Nevada a speci- 
fied class of improvemien'ts upon lands, the fee of which is not 
vested in the settler, is assessed as personalty. The exemption 
of real and personal pDperty from taxation varies greatly in the 
several states. 

The inquiries above referred to called for the amounts of the 
annual expenditures for .state purposes, as well as the total of 
all taxes for state, county and municipal governments. Only a 
few states could furnish 'the last item. No two states have ex- 
actly the samje state functions to be provided for by state rev- 
enue, so that the statis/tics of the cost of the state governments 
cannot be properly understood without more space for explana- 
tion than can now be devoted to it. 

The value of railroad property in states assessing the same 
by state board has been compiled. One object in securing the 
valuation of railroad property equalized or assessed by a state 
board was to present information to assist in forming judgment 

1 Excludes Delaware, Idaho and Indian Territory not reporting. New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico and Oklahoma in which real and personal property is not sep- 
arated. 

2 Includes New Hampshire, New Mexico and Oklahoma in which real and per- 
sonal property amounting to $289,964,163, is not reported separately. 
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of the practical working of the laws of the state for the taxation 
of quasi-public corporations by that mode. 

Laws similar to the inheritance or succession tax law adopted 
in this state (chapter 355, laws of 1899), have been fruitful 
sources of revenue in the eastern states, and as measures lessen- 
ing the general burden are commended as just and wise. Con- 
gress, in the war revenue act of June 13, 1898, laid a tax on 
legacies and distributive shares of personal property so that 
now estates of a certain value are subject to double taxation, 
once by the state and again by the federal government. The 
emergency which may have justified this extraordinary tax has 
passed away. No exigency calls for its continuance. In time 
of peace this source of revenue should be entirely within the 
jurisdiction and control of the states. The comimission consid- 
ered the propriety of addressing a communication to the com- 
mittee on ways and means of the house of representatives sug- 
gesting the repeal of the tax on legacies, but as the subject is 
largely one of public policy, they decided to call the attention 
of the legislature to it for appropriate action. Mr. Payne, 
member of congress from New York, in charge of the bill for 
the reduction of the war tax, recently stated that he personally 
thought the inheritance tax should not have gone into the origi- 
nal act, as the states generally, especially the eastern states, 
levied heavy inheritance taxes. The effort, however, to striko 
out the tax on legacies failed, and it will probably be continued 
until the next congress unless a strong request is made for 
repeal. 

The escape of intangible property from^ taxation is to some 
extent compensated by the imposition of an inheritance tax, 
and the struggle by the states to reach this species of property 
should not be crippled by the federal government having other 
available means of securing revenue. If the federal govern- 
mient shall continue to further extend the power of taxation to 
corporations, privileges or business transactions which can be 
the most easily and certainly reached for taxation, and hitherto 
within the domain of state taxation, the state will be compelled 
to rely more largely than ever on land and personal property 
taxes. ' ' , r^ 1 
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CHAPTEKL 

SYNOPSIS OF PRESENT TAX LAWS. 

The Wisconsin system] of taxation is complex. It includes: 

1. A system of general ad valorem taxation on all kinds of 
property except that which is made specifically exemjyt by stat- 
ute, known as the gcjieral property tax. 

2. A system of license fees imposed upon railroad and cer- 
tain other quasi-public corporations in lieu of other forms of 
taxation. 

3. A system of special ad valorem taxation imjposed by a 
state board on certain other quasi-public corporations. 

4. A system of taxation on inheritances. 

5. A system of license fees for sale of intoxicating liquors. 

6. A system of poll taxes. 

By far the mbst important of these sub-systems, with refer- 
ence to the amount of revenue produced and property affected 
thereby, is the system first above mentioned. 

THE GENERAL PROPERTY TAX. 

Purposes; By Whom Levied. — The general property tax 
Includes a portion of the taxes required for state purposes and 
the greater portion of the revenues required for the use of coun- 
ties, towns, cities, villages, school districts, etc. The power to 
levy the same is vested in various public bodies, viz. : 

Taxes for state purposes are levied by or in pursuance of acts 
of the state legislature ; 

For county purposes, by the county boards ; 

For town purposes, by vote of electors in town meeting ; 

For city purposes, by the common council ; 

For village purposes, by the village boards ; 
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For common schools, in part by the state legislature, in part 
by the county boards, and in part by local authorities. As to 
the local levies, in ordinary school districts (which usually in- 
clude villages, and some cities) the levy is made by vote of 
electors at school district meeting. In towns under the town- 
ship system the levy is made by vote of electors at town mieet- 
ing. In most cities the school tax is levied by the common coun- 
cil, but in some cities under special charter this power is vested 
in the board of education. 

How Apportioned. — That part of the general property tax 
which is levied by the state is apportioned among the several 
counties according to the value of taxable property therein as 
determined by the state board of assessment. That part levied 
by counties, together with the state levy apportioned, to each 
county, is apportioned amjang the towns, cities and villages in 
each county according to the value of taxable property in each 
as determined by the county board. Within each town, city 
and village, all levies made by local authorities, together with 
the amount of state and county levies apportioned to such town, 
city or village, are apportioned among individuals according 
to the value of the taxable property of each as determined by 
local assessing officers. 

Stated more concisely, the local assessment is the basis for 
apportionment of all taxes between individuals ; the county as- 
sessment is the basis for apportionment of state and county 
levies between towns, cities and villages, and the stato assess- 
ment is the basis for apportionment of the state levies between 
counties. 

■ * 

Property Liable to Taxation. — The constitution of the 
state vests the legislature with sole power to determine what 
property shall be subject to taxation and what, if anything, shall 
be exempt, with the restriction "that the rule of taxation shall 
be uniform." Under this power all kinds of property, real and 
personal, are made subject to the general property tax except 
that which is specifically exempted by legislative enactment 
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» 

Exemptions. — Classified with reference to the grounds upon 
which the exemptions are based, the chief- items of exempt prop- 
erty are: 

1. Properties the taxation of which would serve no useful 
purpose, including virtually all kinds of ^ public property — that 
belonging to the state, to counties, towns, cities, villages, school 
districts. 

2. Properties of institutions not designed for private gain but 
for some purpose deemed beneficial to society, including reli- 
gious, scientific, literary and benevolent associations, chartered 
colleges, public library assocjiations, cemetery associations, agri- 
cultural societies, fire companies, mjilitary organizations, etc. 

3. Properties exempted to promote certain industries and the 
like, including property employed in manufacture of beet sugar 
and in nuanufacture of zinc from native ores; investments in 
mutual savings or loan-and building associations, tree belts un- 
der chapter 61, stat. 1898; wide-tired wagons used by farmers, 
wide-gauge sleighs. 

4. Necessaries of life, etc., including U. S. pensions, wear- 
ing apparel, family portraits, private libraries under $200, 
household furniture up to $200, growing crops, provision and 
fuel to last six months. 

5. Properties which are taxed by some other nuethod than 
directly upon property valuation. These include the property 
used in operation of railroads, street railways, electric light and 
power plants operated in connection with street railways, plank 
and toll roads, telephones ; the personal property of insurance, 
telegraph, trust and annuity, and title guaranty companies; 
stock in corporations in this state which pay taxes on their prop- 
erty in the same manner as individuals. 

6. Unclassified items — property owned by the United States ; 
propierty of Indians not citizens except lands held by purchase; 
"so much of the debts due or to. become due to any person as 
shall equal the amount of bona fide unconditional debts by him 
owing." 
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The State Assessment. — This is niiade by the state board, 
of assessmen't, composed of the secretary of state, attorney gen- 
eral, state treasurer, and commissioner of taxation, the last 
named officer being president of the board. The assessment is 
made annually, the board meeting for that purpose the third 
Wednesday in May. They determine the relative valuation of 
the taxable propertj^ in each county, having before them ab- 
stracts of the local assessments made in the several towns and 
other assessment districts in each county, and such other statis- 
tical information as they can obtain to aid in their deliberations. 
Evidence and arguments in behalf of particular counties are 
sometimes presented to and considered by the board. They are 
required to make their assessment of property at the full value 
according to their best judgment, but this requirement is not 
usually observed. Their conclusions are final. 

The Coua^ty Assessmeis^t. — The county board of supervisors 
of each county consists of the chairman of each town, a super- 
visor elected in each village and in each ward of cities in the 
county. The county assessment is made by such board at its 
annual session in November. They determine the relative valu- 
ation of the taxable property in each town, city and village in 
their respective counties. They are required to make their as- 
sessment of property at the full value according to their best 
judgment, but this is not generally done. To aid them in their 
work they have before them abstracts of the assessments m^ade 
in the several towns and statistics of real estate sales made in 
the several assessment districts and of the assessed value of 
property included in such sales. On these statistics and such 
other informa'tion as they may possess or obtain the assessment 
is based. Like the state assessment, it is at best but a mere 
estimate. Their determination may be reviewed in a proceed- 
ing in the nature of an appeal to commissioners to be appointed 
by the circuit judge. Unless such appeal be taken their deci- 
sion is final. * * , 

The Local Assessment — By Whom Made. — The local as- 
sessment is made by districts. Each town, and ordinarily each 
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city and incorporated village constitutes an assessment district. 
The taxable property in each district is assessed (valued) by 
an assessor, a resident of the district, who is ordinarily chosen 
by vote of electors. In some cities he. is appointed. In all 
towns, and in some cities, tliere may be more than one assessor. 

Same Subject — Place of Assessment. — Real estate is 
assessed in the district in which it is located. Personal prop- 
erty is ordinarily assessed in the district in which the owner 
resides if a resident of the state ; if a non-resident or a foreign 
corporation, in the district in which the property is located. 
There are some exceptions to these rules as to personal prop- 
erty: Among others, that merchants' goods, commodities kept 
for sale, tools and machinery, manufacturers' stock, farm im- 
plements, live stock and farm products except grain in ware- • 
house, shall be assessed in »the district where located. 

For purposes of assessment a corporation is deemed to be a 
resident of the district in which it has its principal office. 

The conditions which determine the place of assessment are 
those which exist at the time the assessment is required to be 
made. 

Same Subject — Time of Assessmei^t. — The local assess- 
m)ent,is made annually. The wo^-k begins about May 1. With 
a few exceptions, personal property is to be assessed as of May 
1. Moneys, notes, mortgages and other credits and securities 
are determined by the average amount held in each mjonth dur- 
ing the year preceedirig May 1. Heal estate may be valued as 
of any date between May 1 and the sitting of the board of re- 
view — ^last Monday in June. 

Samf Subject — Assessment Roll. — The local assessment 
in each district is entered in a book known as the assessment 
roll, which shows in detail the names of persons assessed and 
tlie property and value thereof assessed to each. The diflferent 
parcels of real estate are entered in regular order, by brief 
description sufficient to identify the same with legal certainty, 
opposite the owner's name if known. Opposite the description 
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of each parcel is stated the acreage and value of the same as 
determined by the assessor. The assessment of personal prop- 
erty is entered in a separate part of the roll. It is put in the 
form of a table so as to classify the chief items of personal 
property assessed in separate columns under appropriate heads, 
wi-th a final columin for the total value belonging to each per- 
son assessed. The names of persons assessed are entered in al- 
phabetical order, the items and value of the various kinds of 
property of each person being set opposite his name in the ap- 
propriate columns. 

The school district in which property belongs for purposes of 
taxation is no»ted on the roll. 

Same Subject— Valuation.— ^Ikal estate is required to be 
' valued by the assessor either from actual view or from the best 
information he can practically obtain, at the full value which 
could ordinarily be obtained therefor at private sale. Condi- 
tions and circumstances which affect the value are required to 
be taken into consideration. 

All articles of personal property shall, as far as practicable, 
be valued by the assessor upon actual view at their true cash 
value. 

There is no penalty for failure to assess property at full 
value. The assessor is not required to miake affidavit that he 
has done so. The usual practice has been to m^ke the assess- 
ment at much less than full value. There is little, if any, uni- 
formity in the practice in different assessment districts as to 
the percentage of true value taken as the basis for assessment. 
Indeed, in many districts it is impossible to discover that any 
definite basis has been employed. 

Same Subject — Discovery of Personal Property. — The 
owner of moneys, notes, mortgages or other credits or securi- 
ties is required to make a sworn written statement showing the 
average amount thereof and the average amount of debts owing 
which he is entitled to deduct in offset, for each month during 
the year; and the net average thus ascertained is assessed for 
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taxation. No penalty is imposed for failure to make such state- 
ment and ordinarily it is not made. 

Except as above stated, owners of personal property are not 
required to make any list or statement of the same, or to make 
oath to any list or statement. The assessor is given authority 
to examine the property o^vner, or other persons as witnesses 
under oath, but there is no penalty for refusal to be so examined! 

On the other hand the assessor is not bound by any, sworn 
or other statement, except perhaps the statemicnt pertaining "to 
moneys, credits, etc. Nor is he limited to such items of prop- 
erty as he can discover. If he has good reason to believe that 
any person has personal property liable to taxation in addition 
to that actually discovered, he may increase the aggregate of 
such person's assessment to such sum as in his judgment will 
be a just and equitable valuation of all su(Si person's property 
liable to taxation. 

Same Subject- — Board of Review. — In towns, the super- 
visors, clerk and assessors constitute the board of review. In 
villages the board is composed of the president, clerk and as- 
easors. In cities the mavor, clerk and assessors are members 
of the board. In some cities the city tax commissioner, and in 
some others, one or more members of the common council, are 
also members of the board. 

The board meet annually on the last Monday in June. They 
nVay adjourn from time to time and must give notice of their 
meetings and of adjournments if for more than one day. 

Same Subject— Powers and Duties of Board. — They are 
required to "carefully review and examine" the assessment roll 
and all statements of property owners taken by the assessor and 
the assessor's valuations of property, and to correct errors. 
They must hear and examine under oath any person appearing 
before them in relation to any assessment or any omitted prop- 
erty. They may compel the attendance of witnesses. When 
satisfied from evidence taken that the assessor's valuation is too 
high or too low in any instance they must lower or raise the 
same accordingly. They have no authority to change valuations 
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except upon evidence, nor to increase any valuation or add prop- 
erty to any assessment without first giving notice to the person 
assessed, or to his agent if a non-resident. 

All changes in valuations made by the board are entered upon 
the assessment roll. The affidavit of the assessor is added to 

the roll and the assessment is then deemed complete. 
■ 

The Tax Roll. — From the assessment roll the clerk of the 
town, city or village makes out in a book known as the tax roll 
a complete list of all the tiixable real estate, arranged and de- 
scribed substantially the same as in the assessment roll, with 
. names of owners and valuations as fixed by the assessment. The 
namies of persons assessed for personal property are entered al- 
phabetically with the aggregate value of personal property as- 
sessed to each set opposite to his name. 

The clerk then calculates and carries out upon a uniform 
percentage in one item opposite to each valuation in the tax 
roll the amount to be charged, pro rata, to such valuation in or- 
der to realize in his taxing district the whole amount of state 
and county taxes apportioned to his district, together with such 
town or other local taxes, exctpt taxes to pay judgments, as 
are to be levied uniformly upon all taxable property of the 
district. All other taxes are to be calculated and carried out 
against the proper valuations, pro rata, in separate columns. 
The roll is to be completed by the third Monday in December^ 
and is then to be delivered to the collector, with a warrant at- 
tached for the collection of the taxes therein. 

Lien of Taxes. — Taxes upon real estate become a lien there- 
on from the time the taxes are actually extended upon the tax 
roll. If timber be cut from the lands of non-residents of the 
district after that time, the lien extends to the timber so cut. 

Taxes upon personal property are a mere personal demand 
against the person assessed, ^o lien therefor exists. 

Collection of the Tax. — The treasurer of each town, city 
or village is the collector of his taxing district. He is required 
to give bonds for the safe handling and paying over of funds 
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coming to his hands as such collector. Upon the tax roll a col- 
lection fee is added to each person's tax out of which the col- 
lector's compensation is m'ade. 

The property owner has until Jan. 31 to make voluntary pay- 
ment of his taxes. Upon payment within that time he is entitled 
to a rebate of a portion of the collection fee. After such date it 
is the duty of the collector to proceed to enforce payment. To 
do this, after demand and non-payment, he may seize and sell, 
upon six days' notice, so much of the personal property of the 
tax debtor as may be necessary to realize the required amount. 
'No property is exemipt from such sale. 

Town, city and village orders are receivable in payment of 
town, city and village taxes, and county orders and jurors' cer- 
tificates in payment of county taxes. 

Same Subject — Action to Aid Colt.ection. — If the col- 
lector is otherwise unable to collect any tax on personal property, 
he may bring an action in justice's court against the tax debtor. 
The purpose of such action is to establish the validity of the tax 
if it be questioned, to discover property out of which it may bo 
collected if there be any, and to make the same a lien on the real 
estate of the tax debtor by docketing in the circuit court the 
judgment obtained in such action. 

Collector's Eetukn. — The colleotor is required to pay over 
to the county treasurer for the use of the state the amount of 
state taxes charged upon his roll on or before the second Mon- 
day in February. He retains in his hands as treasurer of his dis- 
trict the amount of local taxes belonging to such district. The 
balance, if all taxes have been collected, will, of course, equal 
the amK)unt of the county taxes. Such balance is to be paid over 
to the county treasurer on or before March 15. 

If any taxes remain unpaid a statement of such delinquent 
taxes is returned to the county treasurer. The amount so re- 
turned is accepted in settlement of the balance due the county 
for county taxes. If the amount returned as delinquent exceeds 
the ^amount of county taxes the excess stands as a credit to the 
collector's district to be paid when collected. 
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Except as to such excess the taxes so returned as delinquent 
belong to the county and when collected are retained for the 
county's use. 

Collection by County OFnciALs.-^After the delinquent- 
returns are made the county treasurer prepares a statem^nt of 
all unpaid taxes upon personal property in his county and issues 
a warrant to the sheriff for coHection of the same. The amount 
finally remaining uncollected by the sheriff is charged back to 
the district from which it was returned. 

Taxes on lands returned delinquent may be paid to the county 
.treasurer, with interest and charges added, at any time before 
the sale of lands for taxes mentioned in the next paragraph. 

$ALE OF Land fok Taxes. — On the third Tuesday in May 
following the delinquent return, all lands upon which taxes re- 
main unpaid are sold by the county treasurer at public auction, 
after four weeks' public advertisement. If there is competitive 
bidding only so much of each parcel is sold as will realize the 
amount of taxes due with interest and charges. If there is no 
bidder for any particular parcel the county becomes the pur- 
chaser. The purchaser receives a certificate of the sale specify- 
ing the parcel sold, the amount for which it was sold, with state- 
ment that he will be entitled to a deed of the same if not re- 
deemed within three years. When the county holds the certifi- 
cate of a former sale it is to be the exclusive purchaser. All tax 
sale certificates are assignable. 

Redemption from Tax Sale. — Lands may be redeemed 
from tax sale at any time within three years from the date of 
sale, or at any time after such period if no deed has been issued, 
by payment of the amount for which the land was sold with 
added charges, together with interest at fifteen per cent, per 
annum. 

Tax Deeds. — If redemption be not made within three years, 
a deed m'ay be executed by the counts clerk on behalf of the 
county to the holder of the tax certificate, conveying to him the 
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land included in such certificate. Such deed, when recorded — 
if all proceedings have been re^larly taken — ^vests an absolute 
title to the land so conveyed. ^^ 

Conclusion. — The foregoing is but a mere outline of the 
general property tax system. Only the leading provisions of 
law have been stated. Much of detail and nearly all provisions 
for exceptional conditions have been omitted. The aim has been 
to present a concise general view of the salient features of the 
system in briefest form practicable. 

THE LIOENSe fee SYSTEM. 

Certain classes of corporations or other persons engaged in 
quasi-public en'terprises are reouired to contribute to the public 
revenues amounts not measured or apportioned by property val- 
uations, but, usually, by a fixed percentage of the income pro- 
duced from! operation of the business engaged in. Generally, 
is is in form a license fee or charge for the privilege of conduct- 
ing the enterprise. But ordinarily it is more than a mere charge 
for a business privilege or franchise. In most instances it is 
essentially a measure for revenue, the fee or charge being im- 
posed — with slight exceptions — in lieu of other forms of taxa- 
tion. 

Interests Taxed by this Method. — The corporations or 
other persons subject to this method of taxation are included in 
the following list : 

Persons or corporations owning or operating, 
Railroads; 

Street railways operated by mechanical power ; 
Electric light and power plants operated in connection w^ith 

street railways ; 
Telegraph systemis ; 
Telephone systems ; 
Plank and toll roads ; 
Booms and dams for handling logs, etc. 
3 
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Foreign and domestic fire and navigation insurance compa- 
nies ; 
Dbmestic life insurance companies ; 
Foreign life insurance companies ; 
I Title guaranty companies; , 

Trust, annuity and guaranty comfpanies. 

Vakiations in Eate, etc. — The taxation of each of the sev- 
eral classes of persons or corporations men«tioned in the fore^oro- 
ing list is accomplished under separate and independent provi- 
sions of the statute. With slight exceptions no two classes are 
taxed at the same raie, and the method varies somewhat in each 
instance. In order to state the rate and method applicable to 
each class it will be necessary to take them up separately in de- 
tail. 

In one respect, however, the various provisions of law for the 
taxation of these several interests are similar : Jn nearly every 
instance the income, mileage or other data upon which the li- 
cense fee is computed is ascertained chiefly if not wholly from 
sworn reports or statements required to be made to some state 
officer by or on behalf of the persons or corporations subject to 
this method of taxation. But no officer of the state is given au- 
thority — at least not in specific terms — ^to examine the books of 
the persons or corporations so taxed in order to ascertain the cor- 
rectness of such reports. Nor is authority given to any officer 
to make any finding or determination of the amount of income, 
mileage or other data upon which the tax is computed. In prac- 
tical working the statements and data returned by the persons 
or corporations taxed are ordinarily accepted as correct. They 
thus virtually assess themselves. 

Railroads. — The license fee or tax is based upon the gross 
earnings from operation in this state, including such proportion 
of earnings from interstate traffic as is calculated to have been 
epfped within this state. Under present statutes the rate ig 
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graduated according to the average amount of such gross earn- 
ings per mile, viz. : 

On roads earning less "than $2,000 per mile, the tax is $5 per 

mile and 2Jper cent, of earnings in excess of $1,500 per 

mile ; 
On roads earning $2,000 and less than $2,500 per mile, 3 per 

cent, of gross earnings ; • 
On roads earning $2,500 and less than $3,000 per mile, 3^ 

per cent, of gross earnings ; 
On roads earning $3,000 per mile or over, 4 per cent, of gross 

earnings. 

• The gross earnings by which the rate and amount of taxes are 
determined are ascertained chiefly, if not wholly, from state- 
ments required to be made by each company under oath of an 
officer to the state treasurer and to the state railroad commis- 
sioner. The latter officer is required to approve the report made 
to the treasurer before the license can issue. The tax is paid in 
seijii-annual installments. It is all paid to the state treasurer, 
wholly for the use of the state. 

Street Raimvays. — The tax is a fixed percentage of annual 
"gross receipts" from operation. Two rates of taxation are im- 
posed: (Companies whose gross receipts equal or exceed $500,- 
000 per year pay 4 per cent, of such receipts, and those whose 
gross receipts are less than $500,000 per year pay 2 per cent. 

The gross receipts are ascertained from a s^Vorn report or 
statement of the same made by each company to the treasurer of 
the city from which the company derives its franchise. 

Same Subject-^Tax, to Whom Paid, etc. — The payment 
is made annually to the treasurer to whom the report of earnings 
is made. Of the taxes so paid, 3 per cent, goes to the county for 
its use and 9 per cent, to the state for its use. The balance (88 
per cent.) is retained for the use of the municipality in which 
the system is operated. 

Where the sys'tem extends ink> two or more municipalities, 
the tax (less amount due the countv and state) is apportioned be- 
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tween such mliinicipalities on the basis of track mileage operated 
in each ; and in case of a system in one ci'ty with branches ex- 
tending outside to towns or villages a like division of the tax is 
made except that in making the apportionment one mile of track 
within the city is deemed equivalent to three outside. 

Electric Light and Power Companies. — Only such elec- 
tric light and power companies as are operated in connection 
with a street railway system are subject to the license fee 
method. Those not so operated are assessed and taxed locally 
under the general property syst-emu For purposes of taxation 
those subject to the license fee method are treated as a part or 
feature of the street railway systems with which they are con-* 
nected. They are subject to the same rate of taxation upon gross 
Receipts, the receipts are ascertained from, reports in the same 
way; the tax is payable at the same time and is subject to prac- 
tically the same rules for division between state, county and mu- 
nicipalities, as in case of street railways. 

Telegraph CoMPAisriEs. — The tax is not based upon earn- 
ings, but upon the number and miles of wire operated in the 
state, viz. : 

For the first or a single wire $1 per mile ; 
For the second wire 50c per mile; 
For the third wire 25c per mile ; 
For each additional wire 20c per mile. 
The number and mileage of wires is ascertained from sworn 
reports made by the companies to the state treasurer. 

The tax, at the rate above specified, is paid yearly, to the state 
treasurer, wholly for the use of the state. 

Eeal estate, if any, belonging to telegraph comipanies is sub- 
ject to local assessment and taxation under the general property 
system. 

Telephone Companies. — The tax is based upon the ^'gross 
receipts of the business." The annual rate is graduated. If 
such receipts exceed $100,000^ per year the rate is 3 per cent. ; 
otherwise 2J per ceu^. 
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The amount of such receipts is ascertained from sworn reports 
made by the companies to the state treasurer. 

The tax is paid annually, to the state treasurer, wholly for the 
use of "the state. 

• 

Fire ai^d Inland ITavigation and Transportation Insur- 
ance Companies^ Domestic and Foreign. — ^Except as other- 
wise specially provided, all such companies are treated alike as 
to method and rate of taxation, except that town, church, and 
mutual insurance companies in cities and villages are not subject 
to any tax. 

The tax is based upon the gross income from business done in 
the state. The rate is 2 per cent, of such income. The amount 
of such receipts is ascertained from reports required to be. made 
by the respective companies. The tax is paid annually and 
wholly to the state. 

• Special provisions are made whereby in case any such corpor- 
ation orgg^nized under the laws of this state shall be subjected to 
a higher rate of taxation in another state, then the insurance 
companies of such other state doing business in this state shall 
be taxed in this state at' such higher rate. This kind of retalia- 
tory legislation exists in many of the states. 

In addition to the foregoing, insurance eom,panies doinsr busi- 
ness in cities and villages in which fire departments of a pre- 
scribed standard of efficiency are maintained, are required to pay 
2 per cent, of premiums received in such cities and villages to 
aid in maintenance of such departments. The exaction is paid 
to local authorities. 

The real estate of such corporations is subject to assessment 
and taxation under the general property system. 

Life Insurance Companies. — Such fraternal societies as 
have lodge organizations and insure the lives of their own mem- 
bers and no others, are wholly exempt from taxation. 

Those organizations which are purely assessment companies 
and not fraternal societies as above defined are each required to 
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pay an annual lump-sum license fee of $300 to the state, with- 
out reference to amount of business transacted or policies in 
force. 

Of all other life insurance companies, "those which are organ- 
ized, under the laws of this state are required to pay 1 per cent, 
of gross incomje from all sources except rents from reaV estate on 
which taxes are paid locally as on other like real estate and inter- 
est on United States bonds. Those which are organized under 
the laws of some other state or a foreign country are required to 
pay 1 per cent, of all premiums, including premium notes, rer 
ceived from residents of this state. The amounts in each case are 
ascertained from reports made by the comipanies. The tax is 
paid annually and wholly to the state. 

The provisions already mentioned, for a retaliatory tax upon 
companies of other states in which a rate of taxation is imposed 
higher that that charged in this state, applies to life insurance 
companies as well as to fire and navigation companies. 

Trust Companies. — Trust, annuity and guaranty companies 
are required to pay yearly a lump-sum license fee of $300, and 
in addition thereto 2 per cent, of their "net income." There are 
no provisions of statute requiring them to make any report or 
prescribing the manner in which "net income" shall be ascer- 
tained. 

The tax is paid annually, wholly to the state. 

In addition to above, the real estate of such companies is sub- 
ject to assessment and taxation under the general property sys- 
tem. 

Title Guarais^ty Companies. — Corporations for the guar- 
anty of titles to real estate, etc., are required to pay "a license fee 
to the same amount as required to be paid by fire insurance com- 
panies ; and for the purpose of computing said fee shall return to 
the state treasurer an annual report in such formi and at such 
time as he shall direct." In addition to such license fee the real 
estate of such companies, if any, is subject to the general prop- 
erty tax. 
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Plank and Toix Eoad Companies. — The license fee is comr 
puted upon "gross receipts." The amount of such receipts is 
ascertained f roml sworn reports required to be made to the state 
treasurer. The rate is 3 per cent, of such re<?eipts. The tax is 
paid annually, wholly to the state, and is in lieu of all other 
taxes. 

Dam and Boom Companies. — Persons and corporations own- 
ing or operating dams, booms or other structures in navigable 
waters for the purpose of storing or handling logs or timber, un- 
der authority conferred by "the laws of this state, are required to 
pay 2 per cent, of the gross earnings from the operation of such 
improvements, less such amount of local taxes, if any, as may 
have been charged against^the property and improvemients nec- 
essarily used in such business. The amiounts of such gross earn- 
ings and of local taxes paid are ascertained from sworn reports 
required to be made to the state treasurer. The license lee is re- 
quired to be paid annually, wholly to the state. 

♦ 
Concluding Remarks. — In the foregoing no attempt has 

been made to present more than a mere outline of the leading 
features of the various and varying laws for taxation by the li- 
cense fee method. Much of detail and of provisions for excep- 
tioi^al conditions has been omitted in order to present the essence 
of the matter in brief form. For convenient reference a tabular 
digest of certain features of such laws, containing references to 
the statutes embracing the same, is appended to this chapter. 

It is manifest that all these laws for taxation by the license fee 
method are quite arbitrary in respect to the rate of taxation im- 
posed. Much of the timie of the commission has been devoted to 
investigations to determine whether under existing laws the per- 
sons and corporations taxed by this method are required to pay 
more or less than their just proportion as compared with those 
taxed under the general property system. Such investigations 
and results arrived at will be discussed in other parts of the re- 
port. 
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SPECIAL AD VALOREM TAXATION. 

Express oompanies, and three other classes of corporations — 
respectively defined in the statutes as "sleeping car," "freight 
line," and "equipment" companies — are taxed by a special ad 
valorem method. The law for the taxation of each class is a sep- 
arate special enactment, but the several acts (chapters 111, 112, 
113 and 114, Laws of 1899) are much alike in essential features. 
Koughly stated, under 'these acts the value of the property and 
franchises of such corporations and the proportion of such value 
corresponding to the business done or earnings made in this state, 
are ascertained and determined by the state board of assessment. 
Upon the Wisconsin proportion of such valuation the same board 
is required to levy a tax at the current average rate of taxation 
in Wisconsin, state and local consolidated, under the genoral 
property system. To aid the board in making such assessment 
the corpora'tions mentioned are required to make detailed state- 
ments under oath of their property, business and inoom«. The 
assessment is made annually and the tax is paid wholly to the 
state for its use. 

THE INHERITANCE TAX. 

The law for this form of taxation was enacted in 1899 — Chap- 
ter 355. The provisions of the act are to some extent intricate, 
and the law includes much detail for carrying the chief provi- 
sions into effect. No attempt will be made here to state more 
than the substance of the chief provisions. 

The law primarily provides for a tax upon the distribution 
or transfer of personal property belonging to estates of deceased 
persons, whether such distribution or transfer is by will or by 
operation of the laws for distribution of estates of persons dying 
without will. To prevent evasion, chiefly, the law also applies 
to transfers of personal property made in the lifetime of any 
individual, whether by bargain, sale or gift, if made in con- 
tem^plation of the death of such individual or to take effect upon 
his death. It also applies to transfers of personal property by 
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any of such modes from persons or the estates of persons who 
are non-residents of the state at the time of death or transfer, 
if the property transferred is at such timie within the state. 

The tax is in form and in legal contemplation, upon the trans- 
fer or the right to receive the property rather than a tax upon 
the property itself, or upon the individual receiving it as owner 
thereof. 

The law doe^ not apply to estates or cases where the total 
personal property subject 'to distribution after payment of debts 
and expenses of administration is less than $10,000 in value. 

To ascertain such value an appraisement is made of the es- 
tate or property transferred. In making such appraisement 
there is deducted from -the aggregate value, an amK>unt equal to 
the fair valuation of all personal property over and above 
$10,000 upon which a personal property tax has been imposed 
and paid in the previous year ; and in case the property trans- 
ferred shall include shares of stock in a corporation owning real 
estate taxed as such, the proportionate market value of such real 
estate is deducted in appraising the value of such stock. 

The rate of taxation is made to depend upon the relationship 
of the person receiving the property to the person from whom, 
or whose estate it is received. Where such relationship is that 
of father, mother, husband, wife, brother, sister, child or other 
lineal descendant, born in lawful wedlock, child by legal adop- 
tion or child by the mutually acknowledged relation of parent 
and child for a period of ten years, the rate is 1 per cent, of the 
clear m^arket value of the property received. Where the rela- 
tionship is other than those above specified or where no relation- 
ship exists, the rate is 5 per cent, of such value. 

The tax is paid to the treasurer of the proper county in the 
first instance. Eighty-five per <5ent. of this is paid over to the 
state treasurer for the use of the state, the balance being retained 
for the use of the county. 

A good deal of criticism has been made of various features 
of this law. The construction of many of its provisions as now 
written is difficult and involved in some degree of uncertainty. 
The validity of the act on constiutional grounds is questioned 
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in aetions now pending in the courts. No discussion of any 
such matters will be attempted in this connection. 

LIQUOR LICENSE FEES. 

The imposition of fees for licenses to sell intoxicating liquor 
is perhaps not strictly a feature of tlie revenue system of the 
state. Such fees are an exaction incident to regulation of the 
traffic under the police power of the sta+e rather than a tax in 
any proper sense. The burden thereby imposed is not in lieu 
of other forms of taxation. But a large amount of revenue 
accrues to cities and other municipalities from such fees and for 
that reason the subject is mentioned in this connection. 

Licenses for the sale of such liquors may be granted by town 
and village boards and by the common council in cities. The 
fee which may be charged is, in towns, ordinarily $100, and in 
cities and villages $200, per year. The electors may by vote, 
at special election for that purpose, under certain conditions and 
restrictions, require the fee to be increased to not more than 
$400 in towns, and not more than $500 in cities and villages. 
The funds derived from such license fees are required to be usedi 
for the support of the poor in the town, city or village granting 
the license so far as necessary; otherwise the fiinds i^ay ordi- 
narily be used as the proper town or village board or common 
council may direct. 

Ajccording to the report of the former tax commission the 
whole amount of revenue produced in the state from such license 
fees in 1897 was $1,616,863. The statistics for later years have 
not been collected. 

POLL TAXES. 

In towns, and in villages under general law, poll taxes are 
required to be collected for highway purposes. In cities under 
general charter law, the comm^on council may by ordinance di- 
rect the levy and collection of poll taxes. There are perhaps 
a few special city or village charters requiring the collection of 
a poll tax. 
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When imposed, the persons liable to such tax are male resi- 
dents between twenty-one and fifty years of age. Certain per- 
sons are exempt, some by Reason of military service, membership 
in fire com^panies, etc. When imposed the tax is $1.50 per poll 
each year. 

The amount of revenue produced by poll taxes is not large. 
The law for collection of tlie same is not very well enforced. 
The former tax commission recommended the abolition of this 
form of taxation. The reasons for their reconumendations are 
stated in their report, page 106. . i , i . 
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CHAPTER 11. 

REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

Afi stated in the introductory chapter, the commission early 
determined that in order to intelligontly and justly make a conir 
parison of the taxes paid by different classes of property, it was 
necessary as a preliminary step to ascertain as accurately as 
possible, first, the actual value of the taxable real estate of the 
fitate, and, secondly, the actual value of the taxable personal 
property of the state. The first of these was felt to be by far the 
more important ; for, as statistics of assessment show that real 
estate constitutes nearly five-sixths of all the property assessed 
for general taxation, it may reasonably be taken as the standard 
by which all other classes of property are to be measured. In 
reaching such determination the commission assumed, that, for 
the present at least, and until there can be evolved a juster sys- 
tem, or a new one that shall commend itself to the intelligence 
and support of the public because of its superior fairness, the 
general property tax with •the ad valorem basis as the distinguish- 
ing feature will be maintained. That the number of classes 
of property being taxed by the license fee system is increasing 
is not considered to invalidate this assumption. Moreover, the 
license fee system where apDli.ed in the case of quasi-public cor- 
porations, is understood to be merely a convenient and econom- 
ical method of administering in special cases the ad valorem 
system; for, though +he license fees in nearly all or quite all 
cases are determined in an arbitrary manner, it has generally 
been assumed that the burden imposed by this nijethod should' 
bear a proper and just relation to the taxes paid by the classes 
of property which pay directly on the ad valorem basis. If, 
therefore, the actual value of the taxable real property of the 
state could be ascertained, the assessed value being a matter 
of annual record, the work of determining the average ratio of 
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assessment of real property for the state would be easy. That 
ratio once ascertained, the basis for comparison of the different 
amounts of taxes paid by different classes of property could be 
determined, providing that the actual value of other properties 
also might be learned. 

To determine upon ascertaining the actual value of the tax- 
able real and personal property of the state was comparatively 
easy, once it was established what' should be considered as funda- 
miental in the work before the commission ; to determine, how- • 
ever, how to ascertain such value was a different and more per- 
plexing problem. Two ways of ascertaining it seemed open: 
The commission might employ a large corps of men sufRcien't 
to do the work in each assessment district, to ascertain by di- 
rect inquiry and investigation the value of each piece of prop- 
erty placed upon the assessmient rolls. It is hardly necessary 
to say that this method Tvas seen at once to be impracticable, 
because the expense would be enormous, and the time necessary 
to properly cover the ground would make it impossible to get 
results that could be made serviceable to the legislature of 1901 ; 
and, lastly, inasmuch as values would be fixed upon mere opin- 
ions, the results could not be satisfactory. 

The other miethod which presented itself was to use the sta- 
tistics of sales of real estate filed in the office of the secretary 
of state under the requirements of Section 1007, Statutes 1898, 
as the basis of determining ratios of assessments to market prices 
of real estate sold in the various counties. The legislature of 
1873 enacted a law (Chapter 210) providing that an abstract 
of the record of sales of real estate in each county be transmitted 
annually by the registers of deeds to the secretary of state, giv- 
ing in connection with the consideration named in each deed the 
amount for which the property was assessed as shown by the last 
assessment roll. This measure was introduced by the Hon. F. W. 
V. Cotzhausen. Wisconsin is believed to have been the first state 
to enact such a law. This has been in force since the date stated, 
and for twenty-five years, therefore, a miemorandum of every 
sale of real estate made for a bona fide consideration and re- 
corded in the office of the register of deeds in each countv h^ 
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been filed in the office of the secretary of state in Madison.* 
An examination of these statistics convinced -the comjmission that 
they would be extremely valuable in determining the actual 
value of real estate (though it would be necessary to use them 
with discrimination), the selling price of real estate being con- 
sidered the surest indication of its value for purposes of taxa- 
tion. It was discovered that during the twenty-five years the 
law had been in force sales of upwards of 36,000,000 of acres 
of land as acre property had l)een recorded; or, that about 12 
per cent, more than the total acreage of the state had been trans- 
ferred. The acreage of the state according to the federal cen- 
sus of 1890, omitting government land, is 33,442,253 acres; 
the acreage belonging to the federal government is 1,151,463 
acres ; the total acreage assessed for taxation according to the 
1898 report of the secretary of state is 32,017,368. Thus it 
appears that the total Acreage of the state changes owners about 
once, approximately, in twenty-two years. Another thing was 
made very clear by the examination of these statistics, viz. : the 
total absence of anything like uniformity of assessment between 
the different assessment districts of the state. In the same coun- 
ty adjoining towns or assessment "districts differed widely. It 
was found that frequently where the assessor of one town had 
assessed at an average of ssly, 30 per cent, of the actual selling 
value of the property, in the adjoining town the assessment 
might be on the basis of 50 or even 75 per cent, of the selling 
value. It was discovered by the commission, however, that some 
measure of uniformitj^ for the most part characterized the as- 

*In the ODLoioD of the Commission this is a very important sta<utorv provision, as 
it has been the means of furnishincr valuable data for the investieration the Commission 
was required to make. And we may at this point remark that these statistics would be 
more accurate and valuable if the statute were a little more explicit and peremptory in 
its requirements concerninsr their compilation. As indicated a little further on. a very 
considerable nortion of the l^bor and time spent on these statistics was in petting them' 
in condition for accurate computations. «ome of which time and labor could have been 
saved if the resri^ters of deeds h «d complied strictly with the statute as it now is, and 
hv some slight changes in the Statute which would put very little more clerical work on 
t!i'^ .L^;,'isters. in onr opinion, these statistics of sales and a«5sessmepts can be returned 
U> tlnj !jtate in such shape as to be much more valuable and available for use than they 
now are. 

T\m Commission, with the permission of the Secretary of Stat^. sent out a letter of in- 
etnieJions to a number of repristers whose statements had been found to he most in need 
fit rr^v^Mion, but it was too late in the year to have much oflFect on the 1900 statement*. 

^ It w?is also found in the course of these computations that one city of considerable 
Bi^fv made no return of its tax roll to the county, so that the resrister could not obtain 
the u=sossments of the propeity sold, and there were no statistics whatever to be had for 
thi^iiity, so w« had to ^o to the special expense of getting these .sit£^t|,stics from ^Uq 
fpffi^ter and the city clerk, 
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sessments in individual towns or districts througli a period of 
years. Even where assessors were frequently changed, each suo- 
ceeding assessor, a« a rule, seenved to follow closely in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor, in the matter of fixing the valuation. 
This phenomenon was sufficiendy marked to be deemed signifi- 
cant and to suggest that such approximate uniformity established 
a law which could be utilized in making, comiputations. 

The first investigation of the commission, therefore, was to 
ascertain the degree of reliability for their purpose of the data 
thus officially compiled. It was apparent that "there might eas- 
ily be many inaccuracies in the annual reports of the registers 
of deeds and that so far as possible these should be eliminated. 
A careful examination of the registers' reports suggested three 
points of danger : First, many deeds would state only a nomi- 
nal consideration instead of the actual one. As for example, 
tax deeds, which were all eliminated in our computations. The 
law directs that records of sales showing bona fide considerations 
only should be transmitted to the secretary of state, but it was 
seen that this direction was frequently disregarded. Secondly, 
care was not always taken to distinguish between the amount 
assessed upon the whole or the fractional part of a tract of real 
estate. As an instance, a sale would be made of a fractional 
part of a lot or tract of land, and the assessment for the whole 
lot or tract might be recorded opposite ; or vice versa. In some 
instances it was evident -that the consideration referred to an 
undivided interest in the tract described, while the assessment 
covered all interests in the tract. And, lastly, it appeared that 
deeds were sometimes dra^vn with a higher or lower stated con- 
sideration than the actual one for which the sale was made. To 
escape error from the- first named, the commission instituted a 
scrupulous examination in every assessment district of each 
year's reported sales and the assessments of the same property, 
to eliminate those for which only a nominal consideration was 
stated ; and the same examination led to the elimination of all 
abnormal cases w^here the striking disproportion between the 
sales figures and those of the assessment showed that an error 
of some kind had been made. It was believed by the commissio?^ 
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that serious error from the third point nam^d would be largely 
obviated by the very scope of the data used. 

When once the records already described had been found to 
be available, the question arose as to how nmny years' records 
should be used in the computation, and here, too, the question 
of the time required to do the work had to be considered. To 
have taken ten years the computation would have required a very 
large amount of time. Ten years' sales would have represented 
the exchange of nearly one-half of the entire taxable acre prop- 
erty in Wisconsin, and five years' sales the exchange, approxi- 
mately, of one-fourth the entire taxable real estate of the state. 
Or, to use the actual figures: There were sold in the state of 
Wisconsin during the twenty-five years from 1874 to 1899, in- 
clusive (but excluding the year 1885, for which we- could find 
no record), 3G,87l,060 acres of land. During the five years 
from 1895 to 1899, inclusive, there were sold 7,710,356 acres. 
This does not, of course, include the sales of village and city 
lots. The commission finally decided, after due consideration, 
to use the records of the five years last mentioned — from 1895 
to 1899, inclusive. 

How THE Computation Was Made. — Besides the reports of 
sales of real estate and assessments of the same filed each year 
by the registers of deeds of the various counties with the secre- 
tary of state, there is filed also wi'th the samie ofiicial by the 
county clerk of each county what is designated as a certified 
abstract of assessment in acc^)rdance with section 1067, statutes 
1898. In this statement the county clerk gives by assessment 
districts the total assessment against each class of property for 
the year, — the real estate assessments being classified as "acre 
property" and "city and village lots." In making the compu- 
tation both the registers of deeds' reports and the abstracts of 
assessment were used. Careful examination of the statistics of 
sales revealed the fact that to m'ake the computations by coun- 
ties would involve so many incongruous totals as to render the 
result confusing, if not untrustworthy ; and so the assessment 
unit^ the town^ city or village, was taken as the b^sis for co|ft- 
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putation. E.eference has already been made to the fact that 
while there was no uniformity to be discovered in the ratio of 
assessment to actual value as between counties or different tbwiis, 
cities or villages in the same county, there was usually a degree 
of uniformity noticeable in the different years' assessments in 
the sanue to^vn, city or village. Each assessment district in the 
state, therefore, was taken year by year for the five years. The 
method of doing this was simple : For instance, (to use a concrete 
illustration), the town of Albion, in Dane county, was taken up 
for the year 1895. It was found that there had been five sales 
of acre property in that town during the year ending Aug. 30, 
1895. A careful scrutiny of the sales and the considerations 
given, showed that no eliminations were necessary. The amount 
for which each tract sold had been assessed at the last previous 
assessment was set do^\Ti opposite the consideration. The totals 
of the consideration and of the assessed value were ascertained 
and the sum of the assessed values divided by the sum of the 
considerations gave an average ratio of assessment to selling 
price for that year of 46 per cent. Such ratio ascertained, it 
was applied to the total assessed valuation of acre property in 
the town for that year, as shown by the abstract of assessment — 
$497,335, and the result was what we have assumed to be the 
actual value of the total acre property in the town for the year — 
$1,081,163. Through the 1,300 and odd assessment districts 
of the state this process was carried a year at a tim/c. The work 
in the records of some of the northern counties, notably Doug- 
las, Ashland and Oneida, was perplexing because of the con- . 
fused condition of the abstracts and the large number of tax sales 
that had been included in the registers' statements. 

As stated, the process was carried through each of the 1,300 
assessment districts and the ratios and market values computed 
year by year What labor this involved will be better understood 
when it is explained that the work was begun on Jan. 26th, and 
with an average of tw^ persons engaged in it continually, was 
not completed until July 28th. When the primjary computation 
was finished it was disc<^vered that to take an average of the 
ratios and totals of all the assessment districts of a county would 
4 
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give a value "to a ratio computed upon the sales of, say, five 
pieces of property in one year equal to that given to a ratio 
oomputed upon twenty sales in some other distrLct. To obviate 
the manifest inaccuracy of such method of computation a fur- 
ther iseries of computations was m^ade. Disregarding the total 
true values — already computed upon the sales and assessments 
for single years — the aggregates of the stated consideration for 
sales and of assessed value of property sold in each assessment 
district for five years was ascertained, and out of such five 
years' summary was secured an average ratio of assessed to 
selling value for each district. Then the total assessed value 
of real property in that district, as shown l^ the abstracts of 
assessment, was footed for five years and averaged, and having 
now a ratio of assessment to selling value based on five years' 
sales in such district and the average assessed value of the total 
real property in the same district for five years, the total market 
value of the real estate in such district was easily computed. 
The total actual value of the taxable real estate of Wisconsin 
being the information desired, the total for each town, city and 
village in each county, based upon five years' ratio and average, 
thus computed separately, was aggregated. 

It is impossible to publish the statistics and data thus se- 
cured in this part of the commission's report ; hence only a sum- 
mary of the work is given here. For the purposes of this 
part of the report it is sufficient to say that total values given 
by counties in the accompanying table are based upon compu- 
tations made from 82,519 bona fide sales of acre property and 
from 40,607 bona fide sales of city and village lots. And her- 
eides these computations, between 31,000 and 32,000 letters of 
inquiry were sent out during eight months to get the desired 
information concerning real and personal property. 

It should be borne in mind that the aggregate true value of 
real estate is established by taking the town, village and city 
ratio, and applying such ratio to the assessed value of each town, 
village and city ; that the true values of all towns, villages and 
ci«fies thus ascertained are added together and the aggregate thus 
obtained constitute the grand total of value of taxable real prop- 
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erty in the state. The state ratio is more by way of illustration 
or corroboration of the whole work, and is not the one used in 
arriving at the to^tal value of real property in the state. 

A good deal of space has been given to the explanation of 
the methods employed in getting at the results shown in this 
table; hut this feature of the commission's work is deemed so 
important that the extended explanation seems to be warranted. 

This method of ascertaining the value of property has not 
before, "to the knoAvledge of the comnussion, been used, except 
upon a very limited scale. They felt that if it were to com- 
mend itself to the judgment of the legislature, it was necessary 
to show the steps by which the conclusions and results were 
reached. If we have determined, as we confidently believe we 
have, the approximate actual value of the total taxable real es- 
tate in Wisconsin, the first important step toward making possi- 
ble an equalization of the tax burden has been taken. 

The total actual value of the taxable real estate in the state, 
as sho\^Ti by this table, based upon a five years' average, is 
$1,192,867,409. The total average assessed value of real estate 
in Wisconsin for the corresponding five years, compiled from 
reports of the Secretary of State, is $518,824,553, and from 
these two sums we find the average of assessed value to be 43.4 
per cent, of the aggregate actual value.* 

Here, then, is a standard by which to measure the tax burden 
of other classes of property, if only the actual value of these 
others may be ascert^ned. 



* If the Milwaukee assessment were omitted this ratio would be materially reduced 
as nearly aOO million dollars of value iu that county is assessed at between 50 and 60 per 
cent, of actual value. 
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5 Years' 
summaby of 
Real Estate 



Adam^ 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown. 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chiooewa — 

Clark 

Columbia ... 
Crawford ... 

Dane 

Doil«e 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire... 

Florence 

Fond du Lac 

Forest 

Grant 

(ireen 

<4reen Lake. 

Iowa 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee ... 
La Crosse... 
Lafayette ... 
Langlade ... 

Lincoln 

ivianitowoc. . 
Marathon . . . 
Marinette ... 
M«''nnpitte . . 
Milwaukae... 

Mouroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie.., 

Ozaukee 

Pepin , 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer , 

Shawano — 
Sheboygan- 
Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth .. 
Washburn... 
Washington . 
Waukesha . . 
Waupaca. .. 
Waushara.. . 
Winnebago.. 
Wood 

Total .... 



AcBE Property. 



Number 
of 
Trans- 
fers. 



660 

2206 

839 

1139 

969 

491 

527 

1756 

2199 

1110 

1412 

1110 

1141 

644 

3855 

1391 

1481 

214 

.1157 

336 

1504 

721 

418 

933 

192 

1370 

3228 

1785 

305 

777 

457 

785 

1116 

1097 

887 

3rtSl 

1413 

192 

1901 

2544 

1926 

9.^8 

1767 

183 

656 

1204 

1300 

12 3 

851 

292 

999 

1151 

3821 

1741 

176 

3187 

731 

704 

1164 

1135 

319 

391 

761 

616 

472 

2224 

1545 

648 

1457 

82517 



Total 
Market 
Value. 



$2,110, 
2,163, 
3,5^8, 
7,9av 

8,931, 
5,279, 
1,342, 
9,482: 
7,186, 
7,306, 

14,42!) 
2,85?: 

35,724, 

32,551, 
3,3:H9, 
4,481, 
5,7U7, 
4,111, 
2,181, 

25,010, 
3,091, 

17,7.52, 

15,672, 
7,808, 

10.081, 
3,645, 
3,931, 

•;0,304, 
4,485, 

10,229, 
4,853, 
6,618, 

13, 728, 
2,42ti, 
2,146: 

15,424; 
7,207, 
5,291, 
3, 114, 

44,568, 
6,003, 
5,0.'>0, 
4,574, 

12,401, 

10,239, 
1,667, 
7,361, 
4,121, 
7,18(1, 
3,496, 

13,200, 
5, 744, 

24,737, 
7,433, 

10,839, 
2,8:i5, 
5,273, 

19,126, 
3,503, 
6,356, 
7,299, 
3, 102, 

22,815, 

2,:m 

16,529, 

. 25,812, 

7,23i, 

5,03»: 

12,4S)6: 
3,468 



201 
220 
418 

688 
484 
488 
558 
466 
496 
750 
,248 
,246 
462 
931 
717 
032 
084 
927 
.563 
242 
012 
47H 
W8 
488 
946 
151 
548 
255 
814 
229 
6rt6 
.5P0 
663 
411 
,030 
,482 
913 
4H1 
344 
985 
0:i2 
122 
969 
083 
5.50 
487 
672 
6i7 
.547 
i:« 
983 
O-.IO 

im 

491 
607 
872 
073 
094 
550 
404 
161 
387 
556 
993 
423 
976 
,916 
192 
,364 
,016 



City and Village 
Real Estate. 



Number 

of 
Trans- 
fers. 



$655,325,230 



810 
685 
718 

1329 
167 
35 
1.58 
503 
370 
823 
301 
788 
719 
118 
896 
404 

1003 



1013 
1.^7 
457 
343 

2m 

285 



12:^ 
1207 
464 

485 
155 

1430 
310 
463 
780 
800 
867 
722 
H2 

5998 
989 
180 
283 

1079 



78 
.S30 
178 
170 
212 
532 
173 
1764 
611 
705 

99 
4:i9 
1229 
121 
333 
131 

81 
362 
2M2 
166 
287 
742 
119 
2311 
593 

~^7 



Total 
Market 
Value., 



Total Market 

Value of 

Acre, City 

and Village 

Pioperty. 



$4,631,227 
1,246,911 
1,386,341 
9,475,25? 

959, 169 

137,338 
1,029,636 
3,411,400 
1,110,495 
5,160,2:« 

803,917 
18,254,435 
7,.5a5,265 

8.59,050 

20,224,492 

2,267.336 

5,894,130 



8,989,902 
70,4.^0 
3,-597,709 
:i, 677,. 546 
2,484,112 
l,7tJ3,;^00 



497,575 
7,699,164 
1,457,900 
5,400,096 
1,086,071 
19,855,646 
1,509,561 
1,197,441 
1,876,:^30 
6,822,753 
3,162,384 
4,154,042 

425,636 

245, 479,0 -J? 

2,451,1<0 

1,105,931 

917,441 
13,6:^,811 
2,108,239 

288,488 
1,4.5:^,935 

5:^4.409 
3,019,727 

196,258 
16,1.50,414 

923,462 
15,7.9,929 
1,853,715 
5,277,516 

120,470 

7:S7,813 
13,784,254 

3i4,139 

1,069,534 

1,279,066 

86,40S 

7,328,134 

1:^7.878 
2, 265, 027 
9,993,263 
2,5:^9,909 

294,274 

2<,:^91,630 

2,900,714 



$2,110,204 
6,794,457 
4,835,329 
9,:^02,029 

18,406,741 
6,2:^8,6.57 
1,479,896 

10,512,102 

10,5t«7.Si6 
a, in, 245 

19.5.*v5j85 
3,6^1, 16H 

^i^7N,,s97 

4i.iJ>iilU '96 
-l,11P^.767 

ii+,7a^024 
7,974,420 

10,006,0.57 
2,181,563 

34,000,144 
3,161,462 

21,3.50,187 

19,:H49,6K4 

10,292,600 

11,M5,246 
3,645,151 
4,429,123 

28.00:3,419 
5,94:3,714 

15,629,:^2."; 
5,939,7.17 

26,474,2:36 

15,2:38,224 
3,623,852 
4,022.:360 

22,247,2:i5 

10,:370,297 
9,445,523 
3,-539,980 
290,048,012 
8,4f.2,222 
6,1.56,053 
5,492,410 

26,0:37,894 

12,:347,789 
1,955,975 
8,S15,C07 
4,6.56,046 

10,200,274 
:3,692,:391 

29,351,397 
6,666,492 

40,516,992 
9,287,206 

16,117,123 
2,9.56,342 
6,010.886 

32,910,348 
3,847,689 
7. 425,93s 
8,578,227 
3,188,795 

30,113,690 
2.44:3,871 

18,794,449 

35,806,2;59 
9,774,825 
5,332,466 

35,H87,994 
6,368,730 



$537,542,269 $1,192,867,499 
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Total 
Number 

of 
Trans- 
fers. 



960 

1470 

•^91 

1557 

2468 

1136 

526 

68!( 

2259 

2569 

1933 

17i:^ 

1898 

1860 

762 

4751 

1.9.5 

2484 

a 4 

2170 

49:4 

1961 

1064 

678 

1218 

li.2 

149:i 

2435 

V2i9 

790 

9:32 

18 7 

1095 

1579 

1877 

1667 

4498 

2135 

224 

7902 

35:33 

2106 

1241 

2846 

1^3 

734 

1534 

1478 

146:3 

1066 

824 

1172 

2915 

4435 

2446 

275 

3626 

1960 

825 

1497 

1266 

400 

';.56 

H93 

782 

7f>9 

2966 

16H4 

28.59 

2050 
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Other Methods of Ascertaining Land Values. — ^Wliile 
the computation which has just been explained was being car- 
ried on, the tax commission instituted some inquiries by letter 
to ascertain the opinions of property owners as to the ratio 
of assessed to true value in the different counties. This method 
was the same as that used, to a limited extent, by the superin- 
tendent of the federal census of 1890, who sent 26,000 letters 
of inquiry to farmers and city property o^vners in the different 
states to get their views. The "tax commission having the names 
of towTi and county officers and other prominent citizens and 
prope'rty oA^mers in all the counties, sent out two sets of inqui- 
ries, numbering nearly 12,000 in all. From the inquiries nearly 
4,000 replies were received. The replies were summarized 
as follows : Two thousand two hundred and twenty replies from 
town and* county officers gave the average ratio of assessment 
to true value of all kinds of real property as 45.9 per cent. The 
replies of 1,GG7 selected farmers to whom the same inquiry was 
sent gave an average of 48 pei cent. These averages were ob- 
tained by first taking the average of the ratios given in each 
county, then the county ratios were averaged, and the results 
are the ratios for the whole state, as above stated. The varia- 
tions in these nearly 4,000 replies suggest that mere personal 
opinion as to the vahie of property mjay not be reliable; yet, 
taken as a whole, the result of this inquiry is significant. It is 
true that while the average property owner, if asked to place 
a value on his property for selling purposes, will make it high, 
the same man, without intention of misrepresentation, in reply- 
ing to an inquiry as to the relation of his assessment to true 
value, will give a ratio that discredits his first figures. So, while 
the tax commission do not place too high a value upon the re- 
sults of these 12,000 inquiries, they deem them to be significant 
in this, if nothing else : thej^ show that the ratio of assessment 
to true value ascertained from the actual sales of property, and 
which the commission adopt as their standard, is, in the opinion 
of 4,000 people, too low rather than too high. It should be 
added here that of the 12,000 men to whom inquiries were sent, 
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at least a third of them were, or had^been, assessors or town or 
county officers. 

To aid 'the commission in determining whether the sales cov- 
ering a period of five j^ears might be considered a sufficient 
basis for their computations and deductions, a .compilation was 
made of the number of acres sold annually from the time the 
Cotzhausen law went into effect, up "to and including the year 
1899. This compilation had to be made from the published 
reports of the secretary of state and the records in his office. 
The result of this compilation has already been stated in effect, 
but a sum^mary by counties is appended hereto. As will be 
noted, the number of acres sold from 1874 to 1899, inclusive, 
but excluding the year 1885, for which there was no record 
on file, was 36,871,000, while the number sold during the five 
years made use of in our computations — from 1895 to 1899, 
inclusive — was 7,7lO,e35G acres. These figures represent the 
acreage sold outside of village and city lots. This compilation 
will be found to have a value beyond the specific use m;ade of 
it by the comjnission. Among other things suggested by it, is, 
that in the more wealthy counties, where agriculture as a profit- 
able industry is firmly established, the transfers of real estate 
are fewer in number than in tho. northern counties that have not 
j*t been fully developed. 
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SALES OF ACRE I*ROPEBTY IN WISCONSIN FOB TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 




Number of Acres 

sold from 1874 to 

1899, excluding 

1885. 


Number of Acres 

sold from 1895 

to 1899 

inclusive. 


Adams 


353,897 
493,850 
725,097 

1,311,748 
266,879 
567,522 
242,096 
204,287 

1,532,940 

1,064,013. 
4*38, 159 
614,17.5. 
621,201 
.^23,367 
R28,122 

1,283,580 
833,823 
482,60"$ 
113,727 
540,776 
331,384 
880,729 
2:»,660 
214,664 
648,267 
67,794 
622,087 
492, 28:? 
627,214 
l:«,R52 
212,172 
30^,476 
430,220 
650, 126 

1,284,660 
360,264 

1,413,450 
515,110 
255,455 
69,562 
817,149 
701,893 
697,201 
5 6,428 
116,139 
394,622 
474,919 
431,114 
504,196 
573,726 
117,824 
432,898 
405,596 
880,220 
506,677 
815, 7:« 
896,009 
236,247 
510,618 
43?. 842 
556,598 
91,665 
192,1.56 
555,492 
198,984 
196,806 
635,623 
5.35,698 
258,484 
881,505 


90,764 


Ashland 


76,937 ' 


Barron .* 


182,222 


Bayfield 


203,415 


Brown 


54,583 


Kuffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 


110,015 
69,271 
29,577 


CliLDDewa 


154,255 


Clark 


2"«2,286 


Columbia 


80,955 


('rawford 


165,121 


Dane 


89,682 


Dodge 


68,847 ' 


Door 


58,930 


Doudas 


263,008 


Dunn . 


115,459 


Eau Claire 


127,829 


FlorisncA 


28, 735 


Fond du Lac 

Forest 


86,821 Z2 
132,712 


(Jrant 


158,676 


G-rT*en 


59, -471 


Green Lake 


34,268 


Iowa 


90,358 




6<,908 


Jackson 


150,554 


Jefferson 


75,960 


Juneau i 


188,062 




18,245 


Kewaunee 


46,665 


La Crosse 


45,919 


Lafayette 


79,198 


T«nnflrlnde t - t ,---,■,-,.--■,,--. . . 


185,905 


■ Lincoln .■ 


203, 433 


Manitowoc 


50,014 


Marathon 


409,741 


Marinette 


267,990 


Marquette 


27,198 


Milwaukee 


2,906 


Monroe 


234,043 


Oconto • 

Oneida 


151,664 
202,583 


Outagamie , 


22,573 


Ozaukee 


9,513 


Pepin 


40, 5»27 


Pierce .^. 

Polk ^. 

Portage. 


79,651 
118,795 
104»730 

138,783 


Price; 


Racine 


15,112 


Richland ■. 


67,651 


Rock 


72,827 
135,804 


3t. Croix. 


Sauk '..,.. 


131, 195 


Sawyer 

Shawano 


73,158 
261,470 


ShebovGTan 


40,548 
100,526 
115,260 

94,395 


Taylor 

Xremcealeau 


Vernon 


Vilas 

Walworth" 


78,334 , 
32, 449 


W^ashburn 


247,000 
34,818 


Washington 


Waukesha 


26,456 
139,361 

105,000 


Waupftca 


W^aushara 


WinnebafiTo 


33,768 


Wood .; :: :: 


172,867 






Total 


36,871,060 


7,710,356 
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Farm Statistics. — Collateral with tlieir work of compiling 
tlie real estate sales to ascertain the actual value of that class 
of property, an investigation was carried on by the tax commis- 
sion in the endeavor to m^ake a comparison between the indus- 
try of agriculture and the interests represented by the railroads 
nud other quasi- jiublic corporations. The commission believe 
th:it while tlie present general property tax system of the state 
remains in force, the actual value, based upon sales, is the fair- 
est and safest method of comparison ; but they are not unmind- 
ful tliat the problem of comparing properties so widely differ- 
ing in character and product as railroads and farm properties 
is a complex one and must be viewed from many sides. Conse- 
f|nriitly, in instituting the work of comparing data of farm prop- 
ta-ties, the distinct object kept in view was to secure a basis for 
comparison. A list of more than 6,000 representative farmers, 
fairly distributed throughout the different counties, was se- 
cured. To these was addressed a schedule containing a series 
f»f questions calculated to discover, first, what is the ratio of 
ex|>ense to gross incx>mie of as^riculture ; second, what percent- 
age of gross income and of income from operation^ the farmer 
pay3 in taxes; third, what relation the assessment of his per- 
Buniil property, comprising implements and live stock, bears to 
Idri total assessment; and, lastly, the value of the farm and the 
assessed value thereof in 1899. 

The terms used were suggested by those in the railroad 
Tr]>firts, and they were used in order to simplify compari- 
Tsuii. The returns from these inquiries were not so prompt 
or satisfactory as was expected; nevertheless, the commission 
Wf^ri^ gratified to secure what is, perhaps, the first informa- 
tiini of the kind concerninjo: farmers that has been collected 
Mil HO large a scale. The well-recognized tendency of the aver- 
im' farmer to keep his accounts in crude and simple form 
] prevented the commission from indulging in many vain hopes 
u^ to the returns. The list was of selected farmers who 
ini*iht reasonably be expected to represent a higher degree of 

• The phrase ''income from operation" used here and elsewhere in this report means 
tin- income remaining after the cost of operation or of carrying on the industry is de- 
ducted. 
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prosperity and business sagacity than the average of the whole 
industry; hence the percentages of profits given might well be 
scaled down slightly, and, therefore, the percentage of taxes 
to gross or net income slightly increased. However, the results 
are given here just as compiled. In all, about 1,600 replies 
were received, but a failure to understand and answer properly 
the questions made many of these unavailable. The highest 
number that could be used, therefore, %vas 1,124, this being the 
number that replied clearly to the questions as to the value of 
their real estate and the amount for which it was assessed in 
1899. These 1,124 farmers gave the value of their land as 
$5,507,036, and the assessment of the same property in 1899 
as $2,109,927. The average ratio of assessment to actual value 
according to these statements being about 38 per cent. All but 
five counties in the state were represented in the compilation, 
the five missing ones being Douglas, Forest, Iron, Sawyer and 
Vilas counties, in which farming is not so extensively carried on 
as in the middle, eastern or southern counties. 

Ai smaller num,ber w^ere able to make a statement of gross 
earnings of their farms and the amount of taxes paid upon the 
assessment of 1899 — 954 farmers. These reported their gross 
earnings to be $871,351, of which amount $37,297 was paid 
in taxes. Computed on the percentage basis the 954 farmers 
representing 64 counties paid 4.2 per cent, of their gross receipts 
in taxes. 

A still smaller num!l3er were able to report clearly upon both 
gross earnings and income from operation. 

The 656 farmers representing 58 counties who reported 
upon these points gave their gross income as $687,469, and their 
income after expenses were paid as $204,152. In other words, 
the ratio of gi*oss expenses to gross income was 70.3 per cent. 
The taxes paid by these 656 farmers averaged 13 per cent, of 
their incomje from operation — that is^ 13 per cent, of the in- 
come remaining after expenses of operation were paid. Of the 
592 farmers who reported the assessment on the values of land, 
implements and live stock, the returns show the same average 
ratio of assessment to actual value of land that the larger num- 
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ber indicated, viz. : 38 per cent They reported implements ag- 
gregating in value $165,475 and an assessment upon the same 
of $47,582, or a ratio of assessment to actual value of 28.7 per 
cent. 'They reported live stock aggregating in value $424,753, 
and an assessment upon the same of $192,241, or a ratio of as- 
sessed to true value of 45.2 per cent. Reducing the results 
of these farm industry returns to a brief form they indicate the 
following : 
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The above table is based upon the returns from 656 farmers 
representing 58 of the 70 counties. 

The tax oomjaission believe tiiey do not overestimate the im- 
portance of the figures presented by these returns from farmers. 
They are aware that, it being the first time the farmers of the 
state were ever asked for such classified information, the value 
of the returns necessarily cannot be so great as the same re- 
turns would be, say from manufacturers, or som'e kindred in- 
dustry where accurate book-keeping is an essential and required 
feature, or those which farmers themselves might give after 
being instigated to thus classify their accounts. Nevertheless 
they do believe that these returns, even on so limited a scale, 
indicate in some degree, the actual condition. By carrying on 
such an investigation over a period of two or three years, and 
extending the scope of it, -the commission could, it is believed, 
secure information concerning the industry as accurate and val- 
uabfe as that which can be or has been secured concerning other 
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industries. An argument in favor of the substantial accuracy 
of this data is the corroboration given its figures, relative to 
the relation between the actual and the assessed value of land, 
by the five year computation of sales of real estate. The aver- 
age ratio of the assessed to the true value of lands as given by 
1,124 farmers from C8 counties is 38 per cent., and the average 
ratio for the state sho\^^l by the computation based upon 82,619 
sales of farm land, during a period of five years, is 39.6 per 
cent. 

Manufacturing Plants. — An effort was made by the tax 
commission to ascertain the ratio of ass^sed valuation to actual 
value, in the case of manufacturing plants, and to this end, 
letters of inquiry were addressed to upwards of 1,000 manu- 
facturers in the state. The first letter asked for the value placed 
upon the lands, buildings and machinery, these three represent- 
ing the plant which under Wisconsin statutes is assessed, as a 
whole, as real estate. The impression prevails that manufactur- 
ing plants in all sections of the state are assessed m^uch lower 
relatively than any other class of real estate. The result of our 
inquiry along these lines, however, would uot seem to fully con- 
firm this impression. The commission were disappointed in the 
number and character of the replies received from the inqui- 
ries sent to the manufacturers. It was believed that in no other 
industry was it possible to furnish such definite infornnatiou, 
because for the miost part the system of accounting of mianufac- 
turing corporations is accurate to the minutest detail. 

"There were received in reply to the first inquiry sent to the 
manufacturers about 360 letters stating the value placed upon 
the manufacturing plants by the parties managing the indus- 
tries. Later the same parties who answered the first inquiry 
were asked to inform the commission of the amounts for which 
their respective plants were assessed in 1900. To these in- 
quiries only 186 responses were received, and 26 per cent, of 
these had to be asked for two or more times. There was a re- 
luctance on the part of the manufacturers to give information 
which surprised and disappointed the commission. The parties 
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addressed were assured that the information received from 
them would be considered as confidential and that the data 
would be used only in aggregates, and without names, and it 
seemed to the commission that the reluctance to reply on the 
part of the manufacturers was not justified. The 186 replies 
received represent 39 counties, and the actua} value of the 
manufacturing plants is given as $10,353,039. The aggre- 
gate amount of assessment against these in 1900 was, as 
reported, $3,856,378, or 37.2 per cent, of the actual value. 
The fact that this ratio is higher than it was generally 
believed to be, and higher than the commission had anticipated, 
may be due to the fact that the assessment of 1900 was higher 
relatively than in former years. It may be partially accounted 
for, also, by the supposition that many of "the manufacturing 
institutions whose ratios of assessed value to true value is far 
below this average, failed to respond because of that fact. But, 
however it may be explained, the tax commission feel that they 
had the right to expect from 'those interests greater considera- 
tion for their requests. 

Eailroad Company StatIkStics. — Reference has been made 
in a preceding chaj)ter to hearings given by the commission to 
the represeaitatives of the railroad and other interests. When 
this hearing was had on May 1 5, the commission were asked by 
the representatives of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and 
the Chicago & Northwestern railways to give their companies an 
opportunity to present data bearing upon the relative amount 
of taxes paid by the railroads and other classes of properties 
which they said was then being collected. It was desired to 
submit the data in connection Avith printed arguments in sup- 
port of the proposition made by them at the hearing that the 
railroads were now paying more than their just share of taxes. 
The tax commission granted tlie request, setting July 15 as the 
date upon which the data and arguments should be submitted. 
The companies were delayed, however, and the time was several 
times extended, and it was not until October 18, that the first 
of the data reached the office of the tax commission, and a month 
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later when the last of the data and the printed briefs of the at- 
torneys of the companies were received. It is not necessary 
to discuss here at any length the data received from the rail- 
roads, as that will be considered in the chapter devoted to rail- 
road properties, but that portion of the findings of their com- 
panies relative to the ratio of assessed valuation of real estate 
to the true value as found by the agents of the railroad compa- 
nies may be referred to. We give in a footnote an extract from 
a letter of Mr. Frank P. Crandon, the tax commissioner of the 
Chicago & I^orthwestern railway, to this comonission, which de- 
scribes the miethods used by the companies in collecting their 
data.' It should be explained here that the tax commission had 
frankly stated to the representatives of the railroads and other 
corporation interests what methods were being pursued by them 
to ascertain definitely the relative burden of taxation on prop- 
erty. The methods adopted by the railways may therefore be 
considered as resulting from their knowledge of what the com- 
mission were doing.* 

The tax commission do not consider that data collected in 
the m;anner thus set forth should or would be deemed valuable 
by comparison with that gathered from the actual sales of prop- 
erty covering the five years used in their own computation. 
They recognize the labor and expense involved in the collection 
and preparation of the miatter, but realize from their own work 
that however free from partisan bias the collectors of such ma- 
terial may have kept themselves, and however diligently they 
may have sought to ascertain actual values, the opinions of a 
number of people, even if unprejudiced, as to the value of prop- 
erties, cannot stand as against the values of such properties 
shoAvn by actual sales. Even if the results of this work by the 
railroads, therefore, differed greatly from those of the commis- 

* Mr. Crandon's doscription--"Partios wbo are familiar with real estate values in 
Wisconsin are employed to ^o into each town in thft several counties examined, and 
after consnltine: with local real estate men, make a list of about twenty pieces of prop- 
erty which fairly represent the different kinds of property above 8Ufirf?est.ed. The fall 
value is fixed by a conference with the owner and his neisrhbors and the judgment of 
the real estate men. The assessment that is noted on these lists is the assessment of 1900. 
« 4c * « * « The accuracy of the values that are placed upon the property are at- 
tested by certificates of reputable «nd well known men, consisting generally of town or 
county oiBcHrs. or both, and such citizens as have special knowledge of values in their 
respective locelities. The properties listed axe described and the- name of the owner is 
given." 
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sion's computations, It would not be deemed necessary to refute 
them, by pointing out the confusion involved in the computation. 
The railroad companies presented statistics of data collected in 
16 of the 70 counties; and the average ratio of assessed to true 
value of personal and real property comibined as shown by these 
statistics is 35.5 per cent, while the average ratio of assessed 
to true value of real property alone shown by them is 35.7 per 
cent. The data collected by the tax commission shows a five 
years' average ratio of assessed to true value of real estate in the 
same counties Jto be 38 per cent. 

In his printed argument based upon these statistics, Mr. Peck, 
the general counsel of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way, makes the statement, presumably, upon "the authority of 
these statistics, that "In AVisconsin the assessed valuation of 
property other than railroads is, at the outside, less than 40 per 
cent, of the real value. It probably is not much, if any, m(ore 
than 30 per cent." 

Mr. Bowers, general counsel for the Chicago & Northwestern 
railway, in his printed argument submit'ted to the commission, 
referring to these statistics, says that they "establish the fact 
thai even under the pressure of efforts made by the comm^ission 
to increase assessments to full cash value, the actual valuations 
fixed by the local assessors for 1900, are considerably below 40 
per cent, of the real value of the property. As nearly as can 
be ascertained, the general assessments as returned by the as- 
sessors represent about one-third of the actual value of the prop- 
erty assessed." These statements are not given as authoritative 
or significant beyond "the intimation they givp of the views held 
by these representatives of the railroad interests as to the aver- 
age assessed valuation of real estate, and the basis upon which 
the tax is computed upon that class of property. 

Business and Residence Property. — ^Another inquiry set 
on foot by the tax commission was for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the relative amount of taxes paid by business and residence 
properties which are rented in the chief cities of the state. 
Here, as in the case of manufacturers, the commission found 
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owners and agents of the property very reluctant to give the 
information desired. The letter of inquiry was carefully 
prepared with the view of eliciting accurate and properly 
classified information. Of about five hundred inquiries sent 
out only 174 replies that contained the information properly pre- 
sented, were received. These were from the cities of Appleton, 
Ashland, Beloit, Centralia, Fond du Lac, Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
Janesville, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Marinette, Madison, Merrill, 
Oshkosh, Eacine, Eipon, Sheboygan, Stevens Point, Superior 
and Waukesha. Of the total number Milwaukee furnished 35. 
The total value of the prqperty represented by the replies re- 
ceived was $3,723,561, and the assessed valuation was given at 
$2,144,192, or a ratio of 57.5 per cent. 

This inquiry was instituted chiefly to ascertain what per- 
centages of the gross and net income, respectively, this class of 
property was paying in taxes. The total gross receipts reported 
from) the properties was $332,601, and the total of taxes paid 
$58,402. Keducing these figures to the percentage basis fliey 
show that the business property reported upon pays taxes to the 
amount of 18 per cent, of its gross income and 24 per cent, of 
the income after expenses are deducted. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

In a former chapter we have given a condensed statement 
of the statutes constituting our present system for the assessment 
and collection of taxes. From such statement it will be seen 
that under the general property tax system, of our state, taxes 
are levied upon all property not expressly exempted therefrom, 
and that no essential distinction in the mode of assessment or 
levy, except as to the place of assessment, is made between per- 
sonal and real property. Both are required to be valued by 
the assessors upon actual view so far as practicable and at full 
value. The law recognizes the fact, however, that personal prop- 
erty, and especially intangible personal property, can more read- 
ily hide from the view of the assessor than can real estate, and 
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the assessor is allowed in the ease of personal property, other 
than money and the intangrible fomis of such property, to ex- 
amine the prospective taxpayer under oath as to his items of 
personal property and 4he value thereof, and may if such tax- 
payer refuses to testify, call in other persons to give evident^ 
as to the personal property of such person. In order to deter- 
mine the amount of money and the intangible forms of personal 
property owned or held by the taxpayer, the law requires such 
taxpayer to furnish the assessor with a statement thereof under 
oath, and the assessor is subject to a penalty for accepting any 
6ta4oniient that is not subscribed and sworn to. As a mjatter 
of fact, however, all of the three above mentioned requirements 
of the statute concerning personal property are usually, or at 
least frequently disregarded by the assessors. That is, assess- 
ments are seldom made at the true cash value, assessors rarely 
examine the property owner under oath and as rarely insist 
on the sworn statement as to intangible property. Thus, not- 
withstanding the additional provisions for the assessment of per- 
sonal property, a large and probably an increasing amount each 
year escapes taxation, and as, up to the present time, there seems 
to be no absolutely sure way of discovering how much thus es- 
capes, the problem of determining the total value of taxable per- 
sonal property, tangible and intangible, in "the state, is one very 
difficult of solution. Ai large amount of personalty also, aside 
from that unlawfully escaping assessment, docs not appear in 
the assessors' returns. Some of this is entirely exempt from tax- 
ation by statute under the policy of our law, and a large amount 
does not come within the province of the assessor because of 
its taxation by other method than the assessed valuation plan, 
as the personalty belonging to railroads and other properties 
taxed under a license fee system. These considerations should 
be kept in mind in attempting to get at the true value of the 
personal property of the state, because the total value of personal 
property as returned by the assessors will not, as we have just 
shown, include a very considerable amount of personalty which 
is actually within the borders of the state. 

The ratio which the assessed value of personal property in 
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this staite, exclusive of railroad property, bears to the total as- 
sessed value of real and personal property, exclusive of railroad 
property, is 19.62 per cent, as based on the assessors' returns 
for 1898. This, it m-ay be remarked, is a larger proportion than 
is shown by many of the states. The smallest proportion we 
find is in Tennessee (12.29), where they claim to have made 
special efforts to reach personalty for taxation, and this only 
emphasizes the facility with which personal property eludes the 
utmost vigilance of tax laws and taxing officers. 

While the problem of ascertaining the actual value of the tax- 
able real estate of the state was a serious one, the tax commis- 
sion did not have to proceed far in the work to discover that 
the attempt to ascertain the actual value of the taxable personal 
property was one that was beset with difficulties far nnore se- 
rious than those involve-d in the valuation of real property. The 
impression generally prevails, not in Wisconsin only, but in all 
the states, that what is known as intangible personal property 
largely escapes taxation; which is merely another way of say- 
ing that it is difficult for assessors to ascertain the fact of its 
existence or value. That there is a wholesale evasion here is 
not to be doubted, but the reasons for it are not so clear. After 
giving full credit and force to the universal disposition to evade 
the burdens of taxation, there still remains much to explain why 
the ratio of assessed personal property in all the states is stead- 
ily decreasing, and this notwithstanding the extreme measures 
adopted in some states to discover and place upon the rolls this 
class of property. It has been seated by many economists and 
statisticians, and generally accepted as truth by others, that tax- 
able personal property probably exceeds in value the taxable real 
prQperty in all the older states and equals it in the newer sec- 
tions. 

The tax commission, while not prepared to disprove this, has 
proceeded in its work upon the hypothesis that the proposition 
has not been proven. In the practical administration of tax 
laws at the present time it is apparent that calculations must 
be confined to personalty that actually finds its place on the 
tax rolls. The public burden falU almost exclusively upon the 
■ 5 . ■-. > 
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personalty found on the rolls and on real estate. Taxes are 
levied on such property, and not on that which escapes. It is 
so everywhere and no less in Wisconsin than in the other states. 
Speculation as to how much escanes will not make up the defi- 
ciency, nor can it be contended that the evasion is ground for 
lessening the just burdens on property that can be reached. 

In their computations the commissioil first calculated the total 
value of the personal property, by taking the average ratio of 
assessed valuation to actual value shown by real estate in each 
assessment ^district (it was deemed a fair presumption that the 
assessor applied to personal property, or that part of it discov- 
ered by him, the same ratio that he applied to real estate), then 
adding the total assessment of personal property in each district 
for five years and taking an average of that and applying to it 
the real estate ratio. In the table appended is shown the total 
value of personal property computed on this basis by counties 
and In the aggregate. 
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Five Years' 

SUMBfART 
OF 

Personal 
Property. 



Adams 

Ashland 

Karron 

Bav field 

Brown 

Baffalo 

Burnett ... . 

Calumet 

Chippewa ... 

Clark 

Colombm. .. 

Crawford 

Dane 

Do<lf?e 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire... 

Florence 

Fond du Lac. 

Forest 

Grant 

Green 
Green Lake.. 

Iowa 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jefferson — 

Juneau 

Keuosba — 
Kewaunee . .. 
La Crosse... 
Lafayetie ... 
Lani;lado — 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc . 
Marathon — 
Marinette. ... 
Marquette .. 
Milwaukee... 

Moni-oe 

Oconto 

Oneida. 

Otagamte .... 

OzauKee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Bacine 

Kii'hland 

Rock 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Sawxer 

Shawano — 
Sheboygan. .. 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth . . . 
Washburn . .. 
Washincton . 
Waukesha ... 

Waupaca 

Waushara . . . 
Winnebago .. 
Wood 

Total ... 



Town. 



Average 

Assessed 

Valuation. 



$191,506 
9.%,.'V94 
20S531 
7«4,6:e 
493, 74H 
4i9,ft86 

lOS, IKl 

591,441 
4UM1H 
i;92,849 

1, 100, .569 
3f,9,96fi 

2,961,516 

1,110,259 
375,349 
132,348 
5.58, 168 
474,061 
100, ^72 

1,40?»,813 
27,532 

1,413,019 

1,492,169 
541,170 

1,121,014 
241,457 
371,811 

1,140,411 
343,488 
68.5,773 
417,498 
435,590 
7W9,628 
102,472 
83,772 

389,726 
35>,0?i3 
2i5,921 
1,0:13,7:8 
408,:^6« 
206,675 
]:i8,969 
580, .559 
672,995 
146,761 
560,702 
343,630 
478,798 

i:^6,:«2 

h36,34« 
5H6,591 

1,^21, 9.i6 
574.282 
919,400 
93,897 
38:^,986 

1,60:3,175 
102, 0H4 
597,652 
700,058 
131,785 

1,964,493 
117,614 

1,206,286 

1,561,702 
495. 4^9 
488,826 
731,925 
151,496 



Market 
Value. 



$483,681 

2'0,P82 

794,085 

1,773.140 

1,643,979 

).. 5.5^424 

344,949 

1, 13,027 

951,917 

888,922 

2,537,799 

752,8-35 

7,797,963 

3,468.0W 

877,25:3 

285,554 

1,664,P07 

828,055 

210,425 

3,35:3,311 

74,410 

4, 6 IX, 5:31 

4,219,559 

],. 526, 7:35 

2,:371,198, 

514,310 

1,159,744 

3,301.058 

1,252,577 

1, -12:3, 276 

79?, 816 

l,317,:^60 

2,I44.0?0 

1363, 187 

172,030 

1,977,069 

1,157,319 

885, 107 

700,541 

3,154,862 

l,30\0ti9 

577,3X1 

526,803 

1,514,104 

1,:352,316 

:375,407 

1,3-13,2:34 

778,675 

1,5.59,463 

391,475 

1,869,38X 

l,42s,:3:30 

4,561,737 

1,162,571 

2,163,447 

240,761 

956,050 

3,lvO,877 

304,0.57 

1,69.5,540 

2,1X0,6.51 

500,744 

4,561,869 

645,800 

2,211,729 

3, 7:36, 47-1 

1,524,511 

1,284,649 

1,661,472 

599; 709 



City. 



Average 

Assessed 

Valuation. 



$1,037,483 
272,964 



1,109,023 
1:37, l<59 
.53,:348 
216,922 
966, aH3 
208,024 

1,015,027 
162,454 

2,:39<).411 
715,628 
226,416 

1,002,568 
5:36, :399 

1,875,726 

'i,"i 15,695 



240,:3a5 

1,293,420 

344,294 

351,477 



158,648 
997,2:31 
187, 143 
685-783 
244,871 

2,615,599 
89,947 
276,:^09 
644,781 
721,725 

1,141,758 

1,2.57,284 

2:3,242 

25,2:38,163 

2X4,647 

464,76:3 

7:37, 8?9 

1,025,824 
22:3, f.59 
66,320 
3.59, v2^ 
12:3,324 
486,461 
146,126 

2,:31S,284 
178,991 

2,180,:346 
461,035 

1,011.722 



127,800 
1,469,415 
61, :34a 
261,868 
283,890 



1,523,281 



417,029 
1,338,249 

48:3,596 

38,9.57 

3,140,771 

321,217 



$13,033,737 $111,527,280 $69,090,67g, $140,196,494 $251,723,774 



Market 
Value. 



$l,:3JO,106 
765,601 



2,510.439 

450,638 
. 80,830 

401,181 
1,290,9.52 

498,681 
1,929,676 

:369,314 
.5,47X,189 
2,5:37,593 

322,022 
1,X22,8.51 
1,117,498 
2,304,482 

' 2,' 34 i; 749 



704,727 
2,699,3:3:3 

8X8,651 
903,978 



■j;fii, 174 

2,>'-,,S36 

■i'"H/J3l 

1,1:^-M95 

:4i^-, :.99 

5,:'<nj.:J91 

:ji:,i.;i85 

:-t7:<.;«0 

'jii^.i6:3 

l,7<i,S95 

l,-.^^^JJ60 

2,i,iH*89 

':..S22 

49,064,294 

752.017 

815,:374 

604,778 

2,797,473 
5K 1,017 
125,i:32 
649,089 
289. .527 
586,098 
214,891 

4,:3:i5,5:37 
325, l»57 

5,675,117 
7 1 8, .526 

2,025,293 



314,484 

3,307,283 

219,078 

642,046 

786,262 



3,185,837 



762,263 

3,2:38,0:35 

1,0:30,725 

78,050 

7,911,1311 

808,179 



Total 
Market 
Value 
of all 
Personal 
Property. 



$ 48^3,681 
1,531,0«<8 
1,559,6«« 
1,77:3,140 
4,154,418 
2,007,OP2 

42.5,779 
1,614,208 
2,242,869 
1,.S'<7,''03 
4,467,475 
1,122,149 
1:3,276,152 
6,00\«29 
1,199,275 
2,108,405 
2,782,405 
3,l:32,R.S7 

210,425 
5,703,060 
74,410 
5,32.3,2.58 
«,918,f'»*? 
2,41.5,:386 
3,275,176 

544,:310 
1,.'38»,91S 
6,1:39,894 
1,751,808 
3,1.55,77f 
1.1.55,415 
6,.5''6,651 
2,708,3:35 

7 '6. 577 
1,0<<8,2»:3 
3,719,961 
2,704,276 
3,016,099 

753,363 
52.219,156 
2,057,086 
1,:392,755 
1,1:31,. 581 
4,1311,577 
1,9:3:3,333 

5(N),5:39 
1,002,32:3 
1,068,202 
2, 14.5, .561 

606,366 
6,204,925 
1,750,387 
10,2:36,854 
1,881,097 
4,1KJ,740 

240,761 
1,270,534 
6,428,160 

52.3,135 
2,337,586 
2,966,913 

.50iO,744 
7,747,706 

64.5, 80»1 
2,973,992 
6,974,513 
2,555,2:36 
1,362,699 
9,572,783 
1,407,888 



Google 
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Of course such a computation does not reach the heart of the 
problem, because there still remains the probability that some at 
least of the intangible personal property has not been assessed at 
all. In the data already referred to in connection with real es- 
tate as having been furnished by the railroad companies, the 
total value of personal property estimated in the 16 counties is 
given at $8,230,273, and the assessed valuation at $2,922,143, 
showing a ratio of 35.5 per cent., or substantially the same as the 
real estate ratio shown by the same authority. This would tend 
to approve the computation already referred to as made by the 
commission, but its value may easily be over-estimated. Little, 
if any, importance can be attached to the statistics of personal 
property prepared by the railroads. In soirxe counties hardly any 
attempt was made to get statistics and in others the work wa$ 
carelessly and arbitrarily done. 

The results of our calculations of the true or market value of 
taxable real and personal property in the state, as explained in 
tbe foregoing pages, are set forth in the following table, such 
table being condensed from the tables on pages 52 and 67 : 
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Counties. 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa . . . 

Clark 

Columbia . . . 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire . . 
Florence . . . . 
Fond du Lac 

Forest 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake . . 

Iowa 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jefferson . . . . 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee... . 
La Crosse . . . 

Lafayette 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc . . 
Marathon . . . 
Marinette . . . 
Marquette . . . 
Milwaukee . , 
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Meechants' Stocks. — Among the investigations instituted td 
ascertain the values of personal property was one concerning 
merchants' stocks, one of the largest divisions of personal prop- 
erty. A form of inquiry was prepared and mailed to 4,300 mer- 
chants representing, proportionately, all the counties. The let- 
ter asked the value of the stock at last inventory; the value on 
May 1, 1900; the amount at which the stock was assessed in 
1900 ; and the amiount of insurance carried. From these in- 
quiries about 1,600 replies were received, fairly distributed 
among the counties. Only 1,339 of these, however, were found 
correctly filled out and available. The 1,339 gave an aggregate 
value of stocks of $8,993,256 and an assessed valuation in 1900 
of $4,085,568, or a ratio of assessed to actual value of 45.5 per 
cent. The same property was insured for $6,460,798. The 
form of the assessment blanks used by the assessors for personal 
property makes no distinction between merchants' and manufac- 
turers' stocks ; hence this ratio could not be utilized to compute 
the total value of merchants' stocks, as the merchants' and manu- 
facturers' stocks on the abstracts of assessment were all under 
one head. The assessed valuation as given is higher than that 
of real estate. Inasmuch, however, as the actual values given 
are to some extent at least merely the opinions of the merchants, 
it may be that the difference between the assessed valuation of 
real e-state and of liierchants' stocks is not even so much as indi- 
cated. 

Other Methods op Ascertaining Values. — The data col- 
lected of farm values and incomes already referred to under the 
real estate heading gave some information concerning the tangi- 
ble personal property of farmers, but nothing as to intangible 
property. The question as to what relation the value of intangi- 
ble personal property bears 'to the value of all personal property 
was not answered. The experience of other tax commissions and 
the views and recommendations of the economists seemed to 
throw no light on the subject. After several months' study and 
consideration of the subject the tax commission determined to in- 
stitue an investigation of the probate records. The results of 
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this investigation, which occupied about four months, will be 
given in a separate chapter. 

The Taxatiotst of Bais^ks. — ^Early in the year a letter contain- 
ing a series of questions calculated to bring out the facts relative 
to the taxation of bank property was addressed to each of the 
banks in the state, including national, state and private 
banks. In a number of cases a second, third and even fourth re- 
minder was necessary to get a response, but on the whole the re- 
sponses were very prompt and full, and finally returns were re- 
ceived and collated from banks repiesenting upwards of 90 per 
cent, of all the banking capital of the state. AH the infor- 
miation sought was not received from the banks, but from the re* 
ports of the comptroller of the currency and the state bank ex- 
aminer, facts not in the returns made to the commission were 
compiled showing the relation of banks to the taxation problem. 
The total paid up capital stock represented in the tables is 
$13,357,342, the total surplus is $2,951,248, and the total un- 
divided profits are $1,438,718. The total of these three, 
which, combined, make the taxable value of the stock, is 
$17,747,308, and the total assessed valuation is $10,392,022. 
Reducing these two ratios, they show that the banking capital of 
the state is assessed at 77.7 per cent, of the actual, value of the 
paid-up stock, at 63.1 per cent, of the actual value of the paid- 
up stock and surplus, and at 58 per cent, of the actual value 
of the paid-up stock, surplus and undivided profits combined. 
Bank capital, therefore, shows the highest ratio of assessment to 
true value of any class of property, real or personal, so far as 
this commission have been able to ascertain. The state, county 
and local taxes paid by the banks reported are $257,824.. 
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. CHAPTER III. , . 

TAXATION OF CORPORATIONS.* 
IN GENERAL. 

The condensed statement of the statutes of the state shows 
that the taxation of certain corporations is by varying percent- 
ages of gross earnings, other corporations at a fixed rate, some 
assessed[^ by a state board, and a large number locally assessed. 
The different modes of taxation of the corporations briefly stated 
are as follows : 

1. • Railroads, by a license fee on gross earnings, viz. : 

(a) Roads earning less than $2,000 per mile, $5 per mile, 
and 2.5 per cent, on earnings in excess of $1,500. 

(b) Roads earning $2,000 and less than $2,500 per mile, 3 
fler cent. 

(c) Roads earning $2,500 and less than $3,000 per mile 3.5 
per cent. 

(d) Roads earning $3,000 per mile or over, 4 per cent. 

2. Street railways whose gross receipts equal or exceed 
$500,000 per year, 4 per cent, on such receipts, and if less than 
$500,000, 2 per cent. 

3. Electric light and p6wer companies operated in connec- 
ne<:;tion with a street railway at the same i>ercentage of gross re- 
ceipts as street railways. 

4. Eleetric light and power companies not operated in con- 
nection with a street railway are assessed and taxed locally the 
samie as the property of individuals. 

5. Telegraph companies at the fixed rate of $1.00 per mile 
for the first or single wire ; second wire, 50 cents per mile; tliird 
wire, 25 cents per mile, and for each additional wire 20 cents per 
mile. 

6. Telephone companies whose gross receipts in the business 
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exceed $100,000 per year, 3 per cent, of gross receipts ; other- 
wise 2.25 per cent. 

7. Fire and inland navigation and transportation insurance 
companies — domestic and foreign — 2 per cent, on gross income 
from) business done in the state, and 2 per cent, to cities having 
organized fire departments. 

8. Domestic life insurance companies, other than fraternal, 
1 per cent, of gross receipts from all sources, except rents of real 
estate taxed, and interest on United States bonds. 

9. Foreign life insurance companies, not purely assessment 
companies, 1 per cent, on all premiums collected and premium 
notes taken from residents of this state. 

10. Trust, annuity and guaranty companies, a license fee of 
$300 and 2 per cent, of net income. 

11. iTitle guaranty companies, 2 pe^ cent, on gross income 
the same as fire insurance companies. 

12. Plank and toll road companies, 3 per cent, of gross re- 
ceipts. 

13. Dam and boom companies, 2 per cent, on gross earnings 
from operation of improvements ■ in navigable waters, less local 
taxes, if any. 

14. Express, sleeping car, freight line and equipment com- 
panies on the assessed value determined by the state board of as- 
sessment, under chapters 111, 112, 113 and 114, laws of 1899, 
at the average rate of taxation, state and local consolidated. 

15. 'Banking corporations on the value of the shares of the 
capital stock as fixed by local assessors, with a tax levied thereon 
at the same rate as the property of individuals. 

16.* The real and personal property of all other corporations 
are assessed and taxed locally in the same mode as the property 
of individuals. 

The summary presents many features conynon to other states 
with slight changes, and is not an entirely harmonious system. 

The number of private corporations doing business in the state 
is .unknown, for with the exception of those above mentioned 
none are required to report the condition of the corporation to 
state' ofiieers or a state board. 
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Foreign companies are required to file. their charters in the 
office of the secretary of state, but many are conducting business 
in the state without filing their charters or articles of incorpora- 
tion, and no efficient supervision or control over them, is exer- 
cised. 

The conditions upon which they are permitted to do business 
here are not clearly defined, and amendments to the corporation 
laws are necessary to their regula'tion and control, and for the 
imposition and collection of taxes for the privilege of doing bus- 
iness in the state. 

It is worthy of consideration whether domestic corporations 
other than transportation and transmission companies should not 
report annually to the state board and pay a small license fee on 
capital stock. In Illinois for two years ending June 30, 1900, 
3,746 corporations Avere licensed and paid fees to the amount of 
$671,930. Of this number, 374 were foreign corporations; 
2,579 were domestic corpora'tions organized for profit; 1,099 not 
for profit and 14 building and loan associations. New Jersey in 
1899 collected a tax on the capital stock of 5,469 miscellaneous 
corporations of $1,322,635.95. The license fee for certain cor- 
porations in that state is one-tenth of one per cent, on the capital 
stock up to $3,000,000 and a lesser per cent, for a larger capital. 
This, in addition to the tax on the tangible property of the cor- 
porations. This practice of levying additional or special taxes 
on private corporations by larger fees for incorporations, fran- 
chises and license taxes is steadily increasing throughout . the 
country, and if all the facts relative to each corporation could 
be ascertained, such impositicJn would remove or tend to equalize 
the inequalities produced by the action of local assessors w'ho in 
some instances seek to promote industrial enterprises by under- 
valuation for the benefit of the locality. 

The rapid development of the quasi-public corporations sug- 
gests tliat state supervision over extensions, issues of capital 
stock and funded debt, re-organizations and consolidations will 
be essential for the protection of the public in the matter of rates 
and of intending investors in their securities. The supervision 
would also tend to guarantee good and solvent companies against 
invasion of their territory for speculative purposes. 
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In one state at least railways cannot be built without the 
approval of the railroad commissioner and the capital stock 
must be paid up in cash or its equivalent in value, reported and 
approved by a state board, so that over-capitalization is largely 
avoided. 

The importance of control will be realized when the question 
of rates or fares comes up for settlement. It will then be found 
utterly impossible to show the cost or value of the property on 
which the owners of stocks and bonds are entitled to a reason- 
able return on their investments 

The wisdom of the regulation and control is admitted by the 
ablest economists, financiers and public mien of the day. If 
laws to prevent combinations are unwise or ineffective, the 
power of taxation can be employed, not to destroy, but to regu- 
late and secure such portion of the public revenue as these cor- 
porations justly ought to pay for the privilege or franchise to 
exist, as well as the power granted of carrying on business "in 
the state for profit. 

It is important to consider whether this is not an opportune 
time to advance a step in the further separation of state and 
local revenues. The street railways are in the early stages of 
development in the state. The municipalities receiving the li- 
cense fee are so few in number that the state can now more easily 
apportion to its revenue the whole or a larger part and with less 
disturbance than at any future time. The evils attendant upon 
the undervaluation of property and the difficulty of finding in- 
tangible property for assessment are aggravated and promoted 
by the strife between counties to escape what is deemed too large 
a portion of the state tax. Had the state sources of revenue ex- 
clusively its own, so that no levy of taxes would be made upon 
the counties for the support of any branch of the state govern- 
ment, the cause of tax reform would be distinctly advanced. 

The street railway s^^stems will, in the near future, spread 
over the state in a net work of lines, and, as transportation com- 
panies, will become second only in importance to the steam rail- 
roads. Reports to the railroad commissioner are now pre- 
scribed. The question of their sugervision and taxation in like 
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manner as railroads must soon be answered, if the time for it has 
not already come. 

Railroads. — The first taxation of railroads was under the 
general property tax in the same mode as the property of indi- 
viduals. The inadequacy of this primitive method soon became 
apparent and attempts ^vere made io substitute more efficient 
methods for the taxation of the property of transportation and 
transmission companies. 

A complete summary of the laws of tlie different states pre- 
scribing the methods of corporate taxation cannot be intelli- 
gently presented without stating the various provisions of the 
corporation laws bearing upon the interpretation and adminis- 
tration of the system so far as' taxation is concerned. The re- 
cent publication of the corporation statutes of all the states in 
four large volumes at once suggests the impracticability of our 
collating such laws. In presenting a summary showing the chaos 
of principle in which the whole subject is involved, Prof. Sel- 
igman says: 

"An analj^sis of the facts discloses not less than thirteen im- 
portant methods of taxing corporations, not counting the various 
comibinations of methods w^hicb are practiced in some states." 

The Wisconsin System. — ^Prior to 1854 railroads and plank 
roads were assessed locally and taxes levied at the same rate as 
upon the property of individuals. In that year the taxation of 
these corporations was taken out of the old method and for 46 
years they have paid a percentage of gross earnings in lieu of 
other taxes. The first legislative. act to make the change was 
chapter 74, laws of 1854, entitled, "An Act taxing Railroads 
and Plank Roads," which provided in section 1 that the several 
railroads and plank road companies should on or before January 
10th in each year make a verified report to the state treasurer, 
"a just and true statement of the gross earnings of their respect- 
ive roads for the preceding year." 

Section 2 of the act was as follows : 

"Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the said railroad companies 
and plank road companies to pay or cause to be paid to the treas- 
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Tirer of the state for the use of the state, on or before the 10th 
day of January in each y^ar, a suni« equal to one per centum of 
the gross earnings of their respective roads so returned, which 
amount of tax shall take the place and be in full of all of the 
taxes of every name and kind upon said roads, or other property 
belonging to said companies, or the stock held by individuals 
therein, and it shall not be lawful to levy or assess thereupon 
any other or further assessment or tax for any purpose whatso- 
ever ; but when a railroad or plank road lies partly within this 
state and partly in another state or territory, the company shall 
pay sucfh proportion of one per centum upon the gross earnings 
of the whole road so returned, as the length of that portion of the 
road within this state bears to the whole length of said road." 

Chapter 22, laws of 1862, increased the license fee to 3 per 
cent, without classification of roads, and that rate continued un- 
til chapter 315, laws of 1874, fixed the rate at 4 per cent, on the 
gross earnings of all roads without regard to their gross earning 
per mile. . Chapters 97 and 113, lawB of 1876, now section 1213,, 
statutes 1898, for the first time divided the roads into classes 
according to their annual gross earnings per mile and fixed the 
rate of licenae fee for each class. 

Section 1213 is as follows: 

"Sec. 1213. The annual license fees for the operation of such 
railroads within the state shall be as follows: 

1. Four per centum of the gross earnings of all railroads, ex- 
cept those operated on pile and pontoon or pontoon bridges, 
whose gross earnings equal or exceed thre« thousand dollars per 
mile per annum of operated railroad. 

2. Three and one-half per centum of the gross earnings of 
all railroads, except those operated on pile and pontoon or pon- 
toon bridges, whose gross earnings equal or exceed two thousand 
five hundred dollars and less than three thousand dollars per 
mile per annum of operated railroad. 

3. Three per centum of the gross earnings of all railroads, 
except those operated on pile and pontoon or pontoon bridges, 
whose gross earnings equal or exceed two thousand dollars and' 
are less than two thousand five hundred dollars per mile per an- 
num of operated railroad. 

4. Five dollars -per mile of all onerated railroad's, except 
those operated on pile or pontoon bridges, whose gross earnings 
equal one thousand five hundred dollars per mile per annum and 
are less than two thousand dollars per mile per annum of oper- 
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ated road, and in addition two"and one-half per cenitum of their 
gross earnings in excess of one thousand five hundred dollars per 
mile per annum and under two thousand dollars per mile per 
annum. , 

5. Five dollars per mile of operated road by all companies 
whose gross earnings are less than fifteen hundred dollars per 
mile per annum. 

6. Two per centum of the gross earnings of all railroads 
which are operated on pile and pontoon or pontoon bridges, 
which gross earnings shall be returned as to such parts thereof 
as are within the state. 

One-half of the license fee shall be paid at the time the license 
so issues and one-half on or before the tenth day of August in 
each year." 

Before proceeding to consider changes in the statutes for the 
taxation of railroads it was thought that the views of the repre- 
sentatives of tho companies on the system of taxing such proper- 
ties now in force and the proper burden which ought to be im- 
posed, might aid the commission in the diSicult task assigned to 
it by the legislature. 

To secure the discussion of the problems in railway taxation 
and obtain all the information possible, on April 19th the fol- 
lowing letter was addressed to the presidents or other chief offi- 
cers of all the railways operating in Wisconsin : 

*^The statute creating the tax commission requires the investi- 
gation of the system of taxation now existing in the state, and 
imposes the duty of reporting tho result of such investigation to 
the legislature with recommendations for the improvement t)f 
the system and for the equalization of taxation. 

The intent of the law is that the investigation shall precede 
the preparation of our report and the submission of recommen- 
dations to the legislature, and is in harmony with the universal 
rule that parties are entitled to be heard before their rights are 
passed upon. 

The work of the commission has now reached the stage where 
it becomes necessary to institute a more specific investigation of 
several kinds of property and to appoint times for hearing of the 
various interests which may be affected by recommendations to 
the legislature. 

The commissioner of taxation, therefore, in compliance with 
the law, hereby appoints the tSth day of May, 1900, at 2 :30 p. 
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m., in the senate chamber of the* capitol, Madison, Wisconsin, 
for the hearing of the representatives of the railroad companies 
in this state, and other persons, upon the subject of taxation of 
railroad property. 

The scope of the investigation and the lines or extent of argu- 
ment cannot now be definitely j)rescribed, but it is expected that 
they will be material to the inquiry and of a character to afford 
the commission the greatest possible assistance in reaching cor- 
rect conclusions. 

It seems essential, however, to render the hearing of substan- 
tial value, that sonue of the points of difficulty, or possible dif- 
ferences of opinion, should be outlined for consideration so that 
adequate preparation can be made for intelligent discussion, and 
. with this end in view the following questions are suggested for 
the attention of those who may come to take part in the hear- 
ings: 

1st. Shall the present system of license fees on gross earn- 
'ings be abolished and railroad property valued and assessed in 
like manner as other real estate and personal property are val- 
ued and assessed for taxation, commonly known as the ad valo- 
rem system, or the general property tax? 

2d. If the ad valorem method is adopted for the taxation of 
railroad property, T\^hat mode shall be prescribed for ascertain- 
ing the value of such property and the proportion it bears to the 
value of all other property in the state, liable to taxation ? 

3d. In case the ad valorem- system for the taxation of rail- 
road property is adopted, are there any legal or constitutional 
objections to a statute for ascertaining the true or assessed val- 
uation of such property by a state board and the levy of a tax 
thereon, for the use of the state at the average rate of taxation, 
state, county and local consolidated, of this state, for the preced- 
ing year ? 

4th. If the svstem of license fees on gross earnings is re- 
tained, what mode shall be adopted to determjine the percentage 
of gross earnings to be paid which will make the same equal to 
the rate of taxation imposed on other property ? 

5th. Is it necessary, in order to determine the just and. equit- 
able per cent, of gross earnings as the license fees which ought to 
be paid by railroad companies in lieu of other taxes, that the 
true value of all propertv in the state shall be ascertained with 
the rate of taxation ; and if so, what is the best and most prac- 
ticable mode of ascertaining- such true value ? 

6th. If the license fee system is continued, shall the rate per 
cent, on gross earnings be made uniform for all companies, irre- 
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spective of the earnings per toile, or should the rate be graded 
according to the greater or less gross earnings per mile ; and if 
graded or classified as under existing statutes, what mode should 
be adopted "to determine the l"ate per cent, of license fees for the 
smaller roads so that their burden will be on an equality as 
nearly as possible with the high^^ license fees paid by roads of 
the first class, and with the taxes paid by the OAvners of other 
property in "the state ? 

Yth. Are there any legal or constitutional grounds for declar- 
ing a statute invalid which imposes license fees on gros3 earn- 
ings, including earnings from interstate transportation, when 
provision is made that such license fees shall be in lieu of all 
other taxes on the property and franchises of the railroad corpor- 
ations ? 

8th. What elements should be considered and what rules of 
law or equity applied to ascertain and determine the true value 
of railroad property, including franchises ? 

9 th. Under the present rate of license fees on gross earnings, 
are the railroad companies contributing their proportionate or 
equal share of "taxes with all other property in the state ? 

10th. What changes can be made in the general system of 
taxation now existing which will tend not only to promote equal- 
ity of taxation between the owners of property throughout the 
state, but between such owners and the railroad companies ? 

It is not intended bv the foregoing questions to limit the in- 
vestigations to the topics therein indicated, but It is expected 
and desired that all phases of railroad taxation by license fees 
or otherwise shall be open to full and free arsrument so long as 
they are pertinent \o the subjects under consideration." 

At the time appointed there appeared Mr. George R. Peck, 
general counsel of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company ; Mr. Lloyd W. Bowers, general counsel of the Chicago 
& N'orthwestern Eailway Company, and representing also the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Company; 
Judge eT. M. Dickinson, general counsel of the Illinois Central 
Company, for the Chicago, Madison & TTorthem Railway Com- 
pany, a proprietary line of the Illinois Central ; Mr. J. W. 
Losey, counsel of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway 
Company; Mr. H. O. Falrchild, counsel representing the Green 
Bay & Western and the Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western Rail- 
way Company; Mr. David Decker, counsel for the Ahnapee & 
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Western Kailway Company; Mr. Alfred H. Bright, general 
counsel of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Kailway 
Company, and Mr. Thomas H. Gill, of the Wisconsin Central 
Railway Company. * 

Mr. George R. Peck, in an oral argument, discussed the ques- 
itons stated in the foregoing letter, and was followed by Messrs. 
Bowers, Dickinson, Losey and Fairchild, for their respective 
companies. Counsel urged the want of preparation for full dis- 
cussion of all the questions submitted and requested sixty days- 
time in which to file printed arguments, which request was 
granted. Such arguments have since been received in behalf of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway Company, the Chicago, Madison 
& Northern (Illinois Central), and the Green Bay & Western. 
Hon. F. W. V. Cotzhausen, of the city of Milwaukee, submitted 
a written argument in opposition to license fees in lieu of other 
taxes and urg^ a return to the constitutional rule of uniformity 
by the taxation of railroad property locally as that of individ- 
uals. 

The arguments presented are so comprehensive and concise 
that a summary would fail to adequately represent the position 
of counsel on the several topics discussed. There is, however,, 
substantial agreement between counsel for the companies upon 
the following propositions : 

1. That the license fee system is certain, simple, inex- 
pensive, self -executing, and affords a fairly reasonable method of 
determining the relative tax obligations of the different railway 
properties. 

2. That the local assessment of railroad property by men un- 
faroiiliar with such property is expensive, irppracticable, if not 
impossible, and works satisfactorily neither to the public nor the 
railway companies. 

3. That in case the ad valorem basis is adopted for the taxa- 
tion of railroad property, *.he valuation shall be made by a cen- 
tral authority. 

• 4. That under the existing license fee system the railroads 
are now paying their just and full share of taxes or more. 
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Upon the remaining questions the views of counsel do not 
wholly coincide, although there is not a wide divergence of opin- 
ion, and whatever difference there is arises chiefly as to the ele- 
ments which constitute the value of railroads and the criterion 
to be applied in forming a correct judgment from them of the 
value of such property. 

The commission, as before stated, has confined itself to the 
humbler work of investigation. Until the labor in this sphere is 
completed and the material more carefully digested and com- 
pared, the discussion from an economic or theoretical standpoint 
must be delayed. 

The advocates of the local taxation of railroads must rest 
their claim that all special methods are prohibited, on Section 1, 
Article VIII, of the state constitution, providing: "The rule 
of taxation shall be imiform and taxes shall be levied on such 
property as the legislature shall prescribe." 

The supreme court of Wisconsin, in Milwaukee, etc., R. Co. 
vs. Supervisors, 9th Wis., 431 : Kneeland vs. Milwaukee, 15 
Wis., 454; Wis. Central Co. vs. Taylor County, 52 Wis., 37, de- 
cide that the taxation of railroads by requiring the payment of 
license fee on gross earnings, does not violate the rule of uni- 
formity. These decisions have been accepted by the legal pro- 
fession and legislatures as the final judgment of the court upon 
this great constitutional question. This interpretation has been 
acted upon by the legislature in extending the license fee sys- 
tem to other corporations in several instances. The cases cited 
have not been expressly affirnied in the more recent decisions of 
the court. Their authority is apparently recognized in the sub- 
sequent cases of Milwaukee Electric R. & L. Co. vs. Milwaukee, 
95 Wis., 42, and Duluth S. S. & A. R Co. vs. Douglas Co., 103 
Wis., Y5. If there had been any doubt of the soundness of the 
earlier decisions the court would have given expression to it. 

It therefore may be deemed settled beyond any shadow of con- 
troversy that the rule of uniformity does not demand the taxa- 
tion of railroads in the different assessment districts of the state. 
They may, however, be remitted, and, along with the property 
of individuals, made subject to local taxation by legisla/tive 
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power, but whether such change shall be made Is wholly a matter 
of public policy or expediency rather than of constitutional law. 

Local TaXx\.tion of Eailkoads. — The local taxation of rail- 
roads, outside of the real estate not necessarily used in opera- 
tion, has been discarded by nearly all states. In the few states 
which still cling; to the old method the System is cumbersome, de- 
fective and unsatisfactory. The failure io reach the taxable 
capacity of the property in the states retaining this method is 
often sought to be remedied by supplemental taxation on stocks, 
bonds, franchises, net or gross earnings," so that we frequently 
find two or more taxes imposed on different elements constitut- 
ing the one property by two or more jurisdictions. Neither 
equality nor uniformity is accomplished by diverse authorities, 
splitting the taxes into parts instead of imposing the tax under 
the direction of one authority with power to determine the 
amount in a single tax and enforce the payment. If the ad 
valorem m-ethod is the best, the absolutQ necessity for the valua- 
tion of railroad property as an entirety by a state board must 
be conceded. 

E. C. McCrea, in the Annals of American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, sums up the modern tendency in legis- 
lation upon this subject in these words: 

^^1. Eailway taxes are bexjoming more and more distinct 
from the systems applied to the taxation of individuals, and this 
process is being accompanied by an increasing degree of central- 
ization in the administration of railway tax systems. 

2. In the establishing of distinct railway tax systems "in- 
creased departure from the system of the general property tax 
toward systems based on corporate capital and corporate profits 
is being effected." 

Besides the impracticability of the local valuation of railroad 
property at its real worth, there is another fatal objection to the 
proposal. The entire license fee is now received and expended 
as a part of the state revenue for state expenditures. The pro- 
posed change would destroy this important source of state rev- 
enue, throw railroad property into the general property list for 
the levy and colloction of taxes and render the segregation of 
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the state and local revenues ira$)ossible. This would be a back- 
ward step in the attempt to remedy an existing abuse and would 
intensify rather than correct the present conditions. 

This commission cannot recommend a return to the old 
method of local taxation of railroads. 

Eliminating the local taxation of railroads from further con- 
sideration, there are found to exist in this coimtry two principal 
methods for the taxation of railroad corporations. 

1. The assessment by a state board clothed with ample. 
poAver to obtain reports from the companies and secure such in-, 
formation and evidence as will enable such board to form cor- 
rect judgment of the value of the property of every railroad com- 
pany operating in the state. 

2. The imposition of the tax upon the corporations in the 
formi of a license fee at a fixed per cent, of gross or net earnings 
by the direct act of the legislature and vesting in state officers or 
a board the duty and authority to ascertain and determine the 
amount of such fee. i 

The taxation should be imposed by the first or second mode 
upon the entire property of the corporation according to value 
or earning capacity. No division of the elements constituting 
the unit of value or ability to pay should be permitted. To 
attempt to separate the property into real estate, railroad track, 
rolling stock, franchises or good will, for the valuation and as- 
sessm;ent by various plans will introduce uncertainty and confu- 
sion, increasing the perplexity when reasonable certainty can be 
attained by treating the corporation as a single piece of prop- 
erty for taxation. 

The 'result of the system for the assessment of railroad prop- 
erty by state boards is not uniform throughout the states adopt- 
ing this method. Were the taxes paid by railroad corporations 
measured by an arbitrary percentage of gross earnings, under 
systems like the one in this state, there would be found the great- 
est variation and inequality in the taxation of railroads as be- 
tween the states. The percentage of gross earnings paid for taxes 
would not be the same in any two states. 

It can hardly admit of doubt that the want of equality and 
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tnif ormity in railroad taxation is largely due rather to the mpde 
prescribed for or adopted by state boards to determine values 
than to defects in the system. The definite provision in some 
states for the assessment of corporations at the market price of 
capital stock or bonds, or both, gives less latitude for assessmienfc 
than under laws which in general terms require that railroad 
property shall be assessed at the true or cash value. 

The laws of the states generally provide for the assessment of 
the property of individuals at the fair or market value, but this 
is not done. The valuation of raxlroad property at full value 
and other kinds at onf^-half value or less, when the same rate of 
taxation is laid on both, is so grossly inequitable and unjust that 
the constant effort a*nd inclination will be to bring the former 
down to the common level or supposed equality. In the absence 
of reliable data, -the leveling process is a mere estimate. The 
assessed value of property other than railroads is usually the 
only statistics available to state boards, and is little or no guide 
to the true value. To aid the boards in formiing judgment as to 
relative value, resort is sometimes had to affidavits or evidence 
of witnesses who give opinions of the value of property in differ- 
ent parts of the state, which, instead of giving light on the ques- 
tion are generally as unreliable as assessors' figures, and tend to 
mislead and confuse. Where such conditions are found, boards 
are confronted with the duty of ascertaining the value of all 
property in the state and the value of railroads, of making comr 
parisons, and then of assessing or equalizing the railroad prop- 
erty. The want of definite and certain data on the above points 
will inevitably lead to inequality and cause complaint, discon- 
tent and criticism. 

If, however, complete and accurate statistics of the true value 
of all classes of property in the state are at hand and the board 
is composed of able, experienced and skilled members of 
approved integrity, holding a permanent tenure of office, the 
valuation and taxation of railroad property can be made with 
approximate justice and equity which is all that can be expected 
from any system. The annual valuation of railroad property 
will thus be held in proper relation to other property and sub- 
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ject to the same burden. Fluctuations in the revenue resultiilg 
from •taxation on earnings would be preven+^d. Public expend- 
itures do not rise or fall in times of prosperity or depression but 
remain constant, increasing rather than diminisihing. The pub- 
lic revenue must be equally constant, and if one class of prop- 
erty does not respond to the demand, the deficiency will fall on 
the general body of taxpayers. 

License Fee System. — The license fee on earnings is simple, 
easily ascertainable and readily collected. Although the system 
has been approved by liigh authority it has not escaped criticism. 
The report of the Massachusetts commission of 1879 on taxation 
of railroads and railroad securities, often (juoted, says : 

"Finally the cominit. .3 will say that of all the systems exam- 
ined by them those in use in England, in the countries of Eu- 
rope, and in Michigan and Wisconsin among the states of the 
Union, seem to them most intelligent and in conformity with 
correct principles. The Michigan and Wisconsin systems seem 
to be especially commendable." 

Michigan has just amended its constitution by a large major- 
ity of its voters whereby the railroads may be assessed under the 
ad valorem system by a state board. While the more recent stu- 
dents of taxation admit the system of a tax on gross earnings has 
sonue advantages over local taxation of railroads they contend 
that a tax on gross earnings is not proportional to the real earn- 
ing capacity in that it takes no accoimt of the cost of road and 
operating expenses w^hich may be larger for one road than an- 
other. A tax upon the net earnings from operation would be 
more nearly just than any other, as such earnings are the test of 
the actual ability to pay. The objection to a tax on net earnings 
arises from the fact that such earnings may be decreased by cost 
of maintenance not legitimiately chargeable to that account. 
The accounts of the roads are. fairly uniform as to items prop- 
erly constituting cost of road, expenses, maintenance and opera- 
tion ; but there is still some difference in practice among the 
roads which militates against a tax on net earnings. 

A license fee on gross earnings is a rough, but easy way of 
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railroad taxation and will in time be superseded by a more scien- 
tific miethod. 

The tax on gross earnings has been so long established in thia 
state that a change should not be made unless it is shown that 
a better substitute can be provided. 

Fluctuations in Earnings and Taxes. — The license fee is 
beneficial to the railroads but may be detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the owners of real estate and personal property in that 
it is a tax on the receipts from traffic. In prosperous years with 
a large traffic the gross earnings will be correspondingly large, 
as will the tax. In times of panic and adversity there will be 
less traffic with smaller earnings. In good seasons the roads are 
in condition to pay taxes in proportion to their earnings, but 
with the falling oflf in traffic in bad years the diminished earn- 
ings are followed by relative shrinkage in taxes. The license tax 
rises and falls with the business of the companies, dependent 
upon the financial conditions of the country, good or poor crops, 
the demand for conmaodities, etc. No other property enjoys the 
privilege of a scale of taxation so perfectly adjustable to earn- 
ings. The effect of panics and depressions in business affairs 
of the country, and on the other hand, of prosperous years upon 
railroad earnings and the consequent fluctuations in taxes on 
the licence fee basis is well illustrated in ihe following statement 
of taxes made by the railroads in Wisconsin since 1882. The 
taxes received from the railroads in Wisconsin from. 1882 to 
1900 are as follows: 

Fiscal year, ending Sept 30, 1882..,. $586,328.58 i 



Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1883 . . 

Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1884. . 

Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1885. . 

Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1886.. 

Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1887. . 

Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1888. . 

Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1889 . . 

Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1890.. 

Fiscal year ending Sept 30, 1891 . . 



683,082.51 

754,269.44 

733,195.57 

747,870.99 

763,994.56 

1,068,632.96 

947,772.04 

1,008,559.04 

1,140,046.64 
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Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1892... 1,220,674.88 

Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1893. . . 1,156,260.75 

Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1894. . . 1,438,758.66- 

Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1895. . . 1,175,752.52 

Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1896. . . 1,172,793.62 

Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1897... 1,265,094.54 

Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1898... 1,358,091.46 

Fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1899..,. 1,546,720.69 

The following table will show the fluctuations during the 
period covered by the last tables. 

The years showing a decrease from the preceding year and 
amount of decrease are as follows : 

1885 less than 1884 $21,073.87 

1889 less than 1888 120,860.92 

1893 less than 1892 64,414.13 

1895 less than 1894. .,. 263,006.14 

1896 less than 1895 . . . ., '. . . 2,958.90 

The years showing an increase over the preceding year with 
the amount of increase, are as follows : 

1883 gained over 1882 , $96,753.93 

1884 gained over 1883 71,186.93 

1886 gained over 1885 14,675.42 

1887 gained over 1886 16,123.57 

1888 gained over 1887 304,638.40 

1890 gained over 1889 60,787.00 

1891. gained over 1890 ,. . 131,487.60 

1892 gained over 1891 80,628.34 

1894 gained over 1893 282,497.91 

1897 gained over 1896 92,300.92 

1898 gained over 1897. 92,999.92 

1899 gained over 1898 , 188,629.23 
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Relation to Expenditures. — The tax realised from rail- .' 
roads and other interests upon the percentage of receipts, gross 
or net, is limited, as already stated by the receipts of corpora- 
tions alone. The annual contribution to the state may vary, 
but the variation is confined to the expansion or contraction in 
the volume of traffic alone. It is not affected in the slightest 
degree by public expenditures. The necessities of the state, 
however urgent, cannot enter this domain for miore revenue; 
nor does it concern these intere&ts if a surplus is in the treas- 
ury for what purpose it is applied or how extravaganit the ap- 
propriations are, for in no event .will the taxes on earnings be 
increased one cent. The estimate of the amount required for 
the maintenance of state, county and municipal governments 
precedes the extension of taxes upon the property of the indi- 
vidual, and his taxes are then exactly measured by the relative 
proportion of the general burden proportionally and specifically 
assigned to his property. A direct interest in the expenditure 
of the fund is thus created leading to watchfulness. Expenses 
do not concern the payer of a license fee, for neither economy 
nor extravagance will affect the amount of the fee to be paid. 
A taxpayer of either class is not officially responsible for the 
disposition of public funds, but both should be interested in see- 
ing that the funds are used for the necessary and legitimate 
purposes of government. The general welfare of the people is 
more likely to be conserved if all taxpayers are directly inter- 
ested in the expenditure of the fund raised by taxation. The 
larger the contribution and the more powerful the taxpayer the 
more potentially can the power be exercised in favor of all that 
makes for good government. 

Validity of License Fee on Interstate Earnings. — Part 
of the tax arising from license fees paid by the railroad com- 
panies comes f^'om earnings on interstate traffic, that is, on busi- 
ness originating at points in the state and carried to points 
outside of the state, or originating beyond th^ state and carried 
to points within the state, and on traffic passing through the 
'"state. If the percentage is confined to traffic originating and 
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.terminating wholly within the state, the revenue to the state 
will be far less tlian at present, for the practice of the compa- 
nies has been to pay on such interstate earnings. It has been 
clain^ed that a statute imposing a license fee on the earnings 
from such business is in violation of the commerce clause of 
the federal constitution. The question was put to the railroad 
representatives at the hearing given them, whether a statute pro- 
viding a license fee on all the earnings within the state includ- 
ing earnings from interstate traffic was constitutional. It has 
only been partially discussed by counsel. Even had the ques- 
tion been answered the corporations would probably not be con- 
cluded from raising the conten'tion at any time it might be 
deemed advisable. Unless statutes prescribing a fee on the en- 
tire gross earnings of the company within the state is valid the 
entire system ought to be abolished. 

The decisions of the supreme court of the United States seem 
to hold that the imposition of a tax in the nature of an excise 
or license fee on earnings as a means of ascertaining the value 
of the privilege conferred, is not in co^itravention of the com- 
merce clause where the same is in lieu of all ether taxes on the 
corporate property. 

Maine vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 142 U. S., 217. 

Although not necessary to a decision of the case the reason- 
ing of the court in McUenry vs. Alford, 168 U. S., 651, is un- 
answerable. The court say: 

"Objection is also made to the act of 1883 on the ground that 
it is in violation of the commerce clause of the federal con- 
stitution in that by its terms -taxes are laid upon earnings aris- 
ing from the transportation of persons and property between 
different sta'tes, etc. In other words, that the tax is not con- 
fined to earnings which arise from the transaction of its busi- 
ness wholly within the state. It is said that the case of State 
Tax on Railway Gross Receipts, 15 Wall., 284, holding that 
the imposition of taxes upon gross receipts of railroad compa- 
nies was not illegal, although the gross receipts were made up 
in part of freights received from the transportation of merchan- 
dise from one state to another, or through one state into another, 
has been overruled by "the subsequent cases in this court, among 
which are those of Fargo vs. Michigan, 121 U. S., 230, 244; 
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Philadelphia & Southern Steamship Company vs, Pennsyl- 
vania, 122 IJ. S., 326; and it is claimed that the case is not 
brought under that of Maine vs. Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany, 142 U. S., 217, in that there is no provision for ascertain- 
ing Jthe amount of gross earnings derived from interstate com- 
merce and for the taxation of the balance only. 

^^A perusal of the first section of the act does not render it 
at all clear that there was iu'tended to be a tax of any portion 
of the gross earnings of the corporation which arose from inter- 
state commerce. The. language of the act which declares that 
the "tax should be paid into the treasury of the territory upon 
a percentage of all gross earnings of the corporation owning 
or operating such railroad 'arising from the operation of such 
railroad as shall be situated within the territory/ gives great 
reason to doubt the correctness of the construction which would 
leyy the tax upon the earnings derived from interstate com- 
merce. ' But there is great force in the claim that the act is 
nc^t subject to the object! oris mentioned in the above cases re- 
ported in 121 and 122 United States, and the cases therein 
referred to. In tliose cases there was a distinct tax upon the 
gross earnings w^ithont reference io any other tax, and not in 
substitution or in lieu of another tax, while in this case the act 
plainly substitutes a diflFerent method of 'taxation upon the prop- 
erty of a railroad company. It is a tax upon the lands and 
all other property of the company, but instead of placing a val- 
uation upon fthe lands and other property, and apportioning 
a certain amount upon such valuation directly, as was the old 
method, a new one is established of taking a percentage upon 
the gross earnings as a fair substitute for the former "taxes 
upon all the lands and property of the company, and when it 
is said, as it is in this act, that the tax collected by this method 
shall be in lieu of all other taxes whatever, it w^ould seem that it 
might be claimed w4th great plausibility that a tax levied un- 
der such circumstances and by such methods was not in reality 
a tax upon the gross earnings, but was a tax upon the lands 
and other property of the company, 4nd that the method adopted 
of arriving at the sum which the cojnpany should pay as taxes 
upon its property was by taking ^a percentage of its gross 
earnings.'^ t * 

Value of Eailkoads. — The comimission in inviting the rep- 
resentatives of the railroads to a hearing desired among other 
things to be fully informed of the method of ascertaining the 
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vuhie of railroad property. The information was necessai*y to 
intelligently prepare a bill for the taxation of railroads by a 
state board on the ad valorem system, or if the license system 
was to be continued, the value of such property must be ascer- 
tained as a guide to the legislature in deciding upon the present 
license fee to be fixed which will make "the same proportional 
to the taxes imposed on other property in the state. Therefore 
questions 2 and 4 in the letter were propounded to those con- 
nected with the roads who were supposed to have superior knowl- 
edge of the value of railroad properties and of the practical 
and approved methods of reaching a correct valuation of the 
same. The arguments of counsel presenited do not point out 
any feasible or practical mode which they think can be relied 
upon as even approximately correct. One of them suggests that 
the cost of the road, net earnings and market value of the stocks 
and bonds, management, etc., may all be considered as items 
of evidence bearing upon value and from which an estimate 
can be m,ade, but that none or all of these items* will be suffi- 
cient to determine the actual value of a railroad. It was ar- 
gued that the ad valorem value from its terms deals with tangi- 
ble creation which constitutes a railway and its value for taxa- 
ble purposes can never exceed the cost of reproducing a simi- 
lar structure of equal physical excellence, li is also, said by 
another that there is no criterion for the valuation of railroad 
property that can be absolutely relied upon. It is also said 
that the cost of a railway property is not the true basis of tax- 
ation because it is not cost but value which determines the 
amount of the tax. The cost or amount invested may be much 
moi'e or less than the actual value of the property. 

The conclusion of all the arguments is that there is no mode 
of determining the value of railroad property which can be 
relied upon, even for a road that is nearly of equal value 
throughout the whole line. It was further contended that when 
terminals and facilities of great value at railroad centers, con- 
nections, contracts and ^traffic arrangements with other railroads 
enter into the calculation, the value of lines extending to dis- 
tant points through several states presents a problem so corn- 
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jtelex that it is incapable of solution by any method, investiga- 
tion, research or exercise of human judgment. The complex 
nature of modem conditions of railroad combinations, operation 
and management must be recognized, yet the value of lines and 
great systems has occasionally been determined by financiers* 
with such accuracj^ that vast sums have been invested in reliance 
upon their judgment. The admission that the true value of 
railroads cannot be determined with reasonable and approximate 
accuracy will be a confession that the fair and equal taxation 
of such property must be abandoned or sidetracked for an in- 
definite period. Whatever the difficulties, it is not wise to de- 
lay an honest attempt to find the value of railroad properties 
by the best possible tests. A modern railway system is a gigan- 
tic, organized instrumentality for carrying the traffic contrib- 
utory to its lines to commercial and distributing centers. It 
is composed of many parts and elennents, including real and 
personal property, and incorporeal rights and privileges insep- 
arable from the corporeal part, and is a unit in its operation. 
Terminals without a railroad or railroads without terminals 
would operate at a serious loss of revenue. A railroad discharg- 
ing passengers and frei^-ht on the prairies adjacent to Chicago 
would be affected to the extremity of its lines. The value of 
the terminals are not local but transferable beyond state bounda- 
ries. 

The question was presented in the State Railroad Tax cases 
in 92 U. S., 575, in which injustice was alleged in apportion- 
ing the aggregate value of a railroad, between counties having 
terminals and others hg,ving none, by the relative length of line 
in each. 

Mr. Justice Miller, in declining against the contention, says : 

"It is further objected tha,t the railroad track, capital stock 
and franchise is not assessed in each county where it lies accord- 
ing to its value there, but according to an aggregate value of 
the whole, on which each county, city and town collects taxfes 
according to the length of the track within its limits. 

'^This, it is said, works injustice both to the counties and 
to 'Zlq companies. To the counties and cities, by depriving 
them of the benefit' of this value as a basis of local taxation ; 
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to the company, by subjeoting its track and franchises, on the 
basis of this general value, to the taxation of the counties and 
toums, varying, as tliey do, in rate, without the benefit of the 
rule of assessment which prevails in those counties in the valu- 
ation of other and similar property. But, as we have already 
said, a railroad must be regarded for many, indeed, for most 
purposes, as a unit. The track of road is but one track from 
one end of it to the other, and, except in its use as one track, 
is of lititle value. In this track as a whole each county through 
which it passes has an interest much more important than it 
has in the limited part of it lying within its boundary. Destroy 
by any means a few miles of this track within an interior coun- 
ty, so as to cut off the connection between the two parts thus 
separated, and, if it could not be repaired or replaced, its ef- 
fect upon the value of the remainder of the road is out of all pro- 
portion to the mere local value of the part of it destroyed. A sim- 
ilar effect upon the value of the interior of the road would follow 
the destruction of that end of the road lying in Chicago, or some 
other place where its largest traffic centers. It may well be 
doubted whether any better mode of determining the value of 
that portion of the track within any one county has been de- 
vised than to ascertain the value of the whole road, and appor- 
tion the value within the county by its relative length to the 
whole." 

This commission belreve that the distribution of the value 
of railroad property between the states according to the mile- 
age in each is the only practical method and is as nearly accu- 
rate as any that can be devised. 

How TO Valuk Railroads. — The next point, already alluded 
to, is the mode to be employed in determining the value of this 
class of property. The employment of experts to determine 
the physical value of the railroads would entail such large ex- 
pense that the commission did not feel warranted in entering 
upon that line of investigation. There were two principal 
sources of evidence obtainable by the commission. The first 
was the reports of the companies to the railroad commissioner, 
containing the account of the cost of the road and equipnuent, 
issue of stocks and funded debt, gross and net earnings, oper- 
ating expenses, interest and dividends paid, etc. 
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The second was to take the market price of the capital stock 
and funded debt of each road for a certain period and by the 
aggregate market value of all the stocks and bonds find the 
value of each particular road. The latter method of bond and 
stock valuation was attacked with much vigor and earnestness 
by the representatives of the roads as being unsound. They 
held that the market price should not be considered as the test, 
as many circumstances in the stock market tended to increase 
or depress the price of securities, so that it w^as not a reliable 
means of determining valuo. The method for the valuation 
of railroads by the market price of securities is expressly sanc- 
tioned in the opinion of Mr. Justice Miller in the State Eail- 
road cases, 92 U. S., 605, who said : 

"It is, therefore, obvious that, when you have ascertained 
the current cash value of the whole funded debt, and the cur- 
rent cash value of the entire number of shares, you have, by 
the action of those who above all others can best estimate it, 
ascertained the true value of the road, all its property, its cap- 
ital stock, and its franchises; for these are all represented by 
the value of its bonded debt and of the shares of its capital 
stock." 

In the case of Eailroad vs. Backus, 154 IT. S., 429, the 
above extract was approved and reaffirmicd. The correctness of 
this manner of valuation is expressly sanctioned in the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Brewer in the celebrated case of Adams Express 
Co. vs. Ohio, 166 U. S., 185, where it is said: 

"Now, it is a cardinal rule, which should never be forgotten, 
that whatever proj jrty is worth for the purposes of income and 
sale it is also ^"^^'-/tli for purposes of taxation. Suppose such 
a bridge were entirely within the territorial limits ^of a state, 
and it appeared that the bridge itself cost only $1,277,000, 
could be reproduced for that sum, and yet it was so situated, 
with reference to railroad or other connections, so used by the 
traveling public, that it was worth to the holders of it, in the 
matter of income, $2,900,000, could be sold in the markets 
for that sum, was, therefore, in the eyes of practical business 
nuen of the value of $2,900,000, can there be any doubt of the 
state's power to assess it at that sum, and to collect taxes from 
it- upon that basis of value ? Substance of right demands that 
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whatever be the real value of any property, that value may be 
accepted by the state for purpose of taxation, and this ought 
not to be evaded by any mere confusion of words. Suppose an 
express company is incorporated to transact business within the 
limits of a state, and does business only within such limits, 
and for the purpose of transacting that business purchases and 
holds a few thousands of dollars' worth of horses and wagons, 
and yet it so meets the wants of the people dwelling in that 
state, so uses the tangible property which it possesses, so trans- 
acts business therein that its stock becomies in the marljets of 
the state of the actual cash value of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. Does substance of right require tha;t it shall pay 
taxes only upon the thousands of dollars of tangible prop- 
erty which it possesses? Accumulated wealth will laugh at 
the crudity of taxing laws which reach only the one and 
ignore the other, while they who own tangible property, not 
organized into .a single producing plant, will feel the injustice 
of a system which so misplaces the burden of taxation. 
IfEut if the state comprehends all property in its scheme, 
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of the companies so made it was considered advisable, for the 
proper comparison and examination in relation to values, that 
the roads should be entered in two classes, and in the first di- 
vision are embraced the large roads with the greater earning 
capacity and whose stocks and bonds have a market value. This 
table also includes two small roads whose stocks and bonds are 
quoted on the market and two short but profitable roads in West 
Superior having valuable terminals. 

In the second division are placed the remaining roads of 
lesser miileage and smaller earning power. 

The following table is a summary of the conditions of each 
of the fourteen roads of the first division as appear from their 
report to the railroad commissioner for the year ending June 
30, 1900, wiith a mileage of 5,885.79 of operated mileage and 
5,761.80 of owned mileage : 
7 • 
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The following table "is a smnmary of the condition of the 
railroads of the second division, as reported by the companies 
themfielves to the railroad commissioner for the year ending 
June 30, 1900, with 629.24 miles owned: 
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The commission, in order to secure from the railroads a state- 
ment of the average market price of the capital stock and bonds 
for 6 years, 3 years, 1 year and 1 month, ending June 30, 
1900, submitted to each road a blank form calling for this in- 
formation. The time in which the railroads were requested 
to return the blanks properly filled out has expired. No re- 
ports have been received except for five of the smaller roads 
with 232.27 miles of line. The failure to return the informa- 
tion asked for has made the work difficult. - 

The necessity of finishing a report to the legislature at the 
commencement of the session has compelled the commission 
without the returns from the railroad companies to compile 
the average market value of the stocks and bonds of the roads 
in the division in the first table supra, from the best and most 
reliable sources at its command. The market quotations of the. 
capital stock and bonds for each com^pany have been used to 
ascertain the value of the respective companies named. In 
order to eliminate all abnormal conditions such as tightness 
in the money market, manipulation, or other causes which might 
tem^porarily affect prices, the highest and lowest miarket price 
of the capital stock and each series of bonds for each month 
have been taken for a period, of five years, three years and one 
year, ending December 31, 1899. The average market price 
for the twelve months of 1899 is a sufficient period to fairly 
represent the present market price of the aggregate stocks and 
bonds outstanding for each road. If the quotations of 1900" 
were taken, the value would be very considerably increased over 
that of 1899. However, to be sure that certain and safe re- 
sults are attained, the average market value of the stocks and 
bonds for thre-c and five years have been compiled, and the ag- 
gregate value of the roads on such average market price are 
stated in the following table.' Two or three of the roads have 
been re-organized or undergone financial changes so that the 
three and five years' quotations are not available. The funded 
debt of some of the roads consists of a large number of bond 
issues. A part of the issues of funded debt do not appear to 
Jiave been listed on the exchanges so as to be quoted in the fii^a;^- 
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cial reports. Some are owned by trust and savings banlLS or 
otherwise held for investment. The market value stated in tho 
printed reports of some of these institutions have been com- 
pared with the market price of other bonds of the same com- 
pany bearing the same rate of int-erest and maturing at the 
samje time, and in every instance where the rate of interest 
and date of maturity were not precisely the same, we have taken 
a lower instead of a higher price in fixing the value. The same 
conservative course w^as pursued in placing a value upon bonds 
not quoted in the miarket. 

The aggregate market value of the entire capital stock and 
funded debt of the roads having been ascertained, the value in 
Wisconsin is determined by taking the proportion which «the 
mileage in Wisconsin bears to the total mileage of the comipany 
represented by the capital stock and funded debt. 

The subjoined table includes the railroads operating in this 
state upon which the commission have placed separate valua- 
tions. The valuations stated in the table (except as to three of 
the smaller roads) are those ascertained from the average. mar- 
ket price of stocks and bonds for the periods of five years, three 
years and one year, ending Dec. 31, 1899. As to the three 
smaller roads the valuations were not based directly upon mar- 
ket quotations of their stocks and bonds, — for such quotations 
were not available, — but in part by comparison of bonds with, 
other like bonds quoted in the market and by capitalization of 
net earnings. 
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MARKET VALUE OP ROADS OF FIRST DIVISION -IN WISCONSIN. 



Cbicaffo, Milwaukee & St. Paul R'y Co 

Chicago & North- Western R'y Co 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha R'y Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R'y Co 

Chicago, Madison & Northern R'y Co 

DuJuth, South Shore & Atlantic R'y Co 

r>uJath, Superior* West Ter. R'y Co 

£a6tem Railway of Minnesota 

Green Bay & Western R'y Co 

Minnesota, St. Paul & Sault St. Marie R'y Co 

Northern Pacific R'y Co 

Northern Coal R'y Co 

St. Paul&Duluth R'y Co 

Wisconsin Central R'y Co 



Fi?i> Wpr^' 



|«4,371,025 
«8. 272, 275 
25,£):«,»29 
8,8'>1,100 
2,56«,5«i7 



2,934,8:« 



Thrt?H Ypare' 
Aver age ^ 



$68,404,909 

71,369,610 

118 059,419 

9,442,349 

2,569,813 



3, 138, 195 
1,41^2,740 



4,839.181 



One Ypur 



$74,8:36,215 

76,175,423 

31,168,806 

10,633,849 

2,608,793 

4,9l8,G6(i 

1,500,100 

3, 510, 182 

l,75:^,40i 

7,969,279 

5,592,477 

919,111 

476,171 

27,089,375 



$249,151,149 



The cost of the road and equii:>ment, for roads in the first 
division in Wisconsin, for the year ending 

June 30, 1900, was , $233,682,366 ; 

The par value of capital stock and funded debt 

outstanding 246,972,968 ; 

Gross earnings .,. ., 40,539,014; 

Net earnings from operation 15,289,201. 

While these several iteniis do not establish the value of the 
property of the roads, yet all of them when analyzed will tend 
to corroborate the accuracy of the market value found for the 
three periods. 

The steady apprecia'tion in the market value of stocks and 
bonds from 1895 to 1899 is comanon knowledge, and is verified 
ill the value shown in the tal)le for the three periods. The 
method adopted further shows that by taking one year for the 
calculation die fluctuation in the market price from exceptional 
causes, such as tightness of money, manipulation, etc., is largely 
eliminated, and that by taking three and five year periods for 
the calculation the value based on the actual earning power of 
the railway is represented. 

The securities of the railways under consideration are per- 
haps as stable as those of the best roads in the country. !N"oth- 
ing is bought and sold without liability to fluctuation in the 
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market price; even govermnent bonds are no exception to tlie 
rule. The financial control of railway systems is fast placing 
the income account of such railroads beyond the danger so com- 
mon in the past and thereby securing more stable values. 

As the first table giving the value in Wisconsin of the rail- 
roads indicates, it was not possible to get quotations of stocks 
and bonds of all the roads for five years, though it was -for 
one year. Of som,e roads these could be had for three years 
and of all of them for one year, except the Duluth, Superior 
& Western Terminal Railway Co. and the North Western Coal 
Railway Co. In the case of the roads for which three years' 
and five years' quotations were available, it was found that the 
values computed on the quotations for one year (1899) averaged 
8.7 per cent, higher than the saniiC obtained for three years; 
and that the values ascertained by the three years' average of 
quotations were 6 per cent, higher than those based upon a 
five years' average. Where the values were ascertained only 
upon the one year's average 'of quotations, therefore, the amount 
was reduced 8.7 per cent, to get the value on a three years' 
basis, and this again was reduced six per cent, to get the value 
based on five years' average of quotations. 

Value of 29 Roads in the Second Division. — The valua- 
tion of the 29 roads in the second division from reports to the 
railroad commissioner is difficult. The value is certainly less 
than the cost of the road and equipment and less than the par 
value of capital stock and funded debt. 

In comiputing the value of these roads the commission were 
obliged to adopt a method different from that used for those of 
the other division. There was practically no data as to stock 
or bond values available, the securities not being listed on the 
etoek exchanges. The data available from the reports of the 
roads to the railroad commissioner showed the cost of construc- 
tion, capitalization, gross earnings and operating expenses. 
From these only could intelligent computation be made. It was 
found that the value for 1899 of the roads of the first division, 
as shown by the yearly average of stock and bond quotations, 
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■was 2.2 per cent, less than the value ascertained! by capitaliza- 
tion at 6 per <ient. of the income from, operation. To capital- 
ize the income from operaHiion (the net earnings from opera- 
tion) at 6 per cent, was deemed to give a very conservative 
value for the year for which such computation was made. Dis- 
regarding the amount shown in the column of deficits in a pre- 
ceding table showing the condition of the roads of the second 
division, the amount of the income from operation for the whole 
group — $194,330 — ^Avas capitalized at 6 per cent, which gave 
a value to the group of $3,238,833. Compared with the value 
of the roads of the first division asceiftained by the stock and 
bond quotations, this was 2.2 per cent, higher than the actual 
market value, and this percentage was deducted and the result 
obtained, $3,167,627, was taken as a fair market value for the 
entire group for the one year. Applying the percentages of dif- 
ferences between the one year value and those computed on the 
averages for three years and five year^, as in the case of the 
roads of the first division, the total value of this group was 
found to be 2,892,054 on a three years' average, and $2,718,531 
on the basis of the five years' average. 

The value thus placed upon this group of 29 roads may seem 
low at first sight, but an examination of the table devoted to 
them will explain why their actual value is so low. The mile- 
age represented by them is 629.24 miles; the cost of construc- 
tion and equipment is $9,230,063 ; the capital stock outstand- 
ing is $6,968,550, and the bonded indebtedness is $3,988,466, 
and yet the total dividends paid for the year ending June 30, 
1900, is but $22,570, and the total interest paid but $42,772. 
The gross earnings for the same period were $784,381, while 
the total deficit reported is $296,543. 

The following table gives the value of the roads in the first 
division as stated in the last table with the addition that the 
roads having the value firiven only for one year are reduced to 
the valuation of 3 and 5 years by the method stated. To the 
totals for the roads of the first division is added the value of 
the 29 roads of the second division, thus giving the aggregate 
value of all the roads in both divisions for one, three and five 
years. 
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MARKET VALUE OF ROADS OF FIRST DIVISION -IN WISCONSIN. 





Five Years' 
Average. 


Three Years' 
Average. 


One Year. 

1899. 


Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul R*y Co 


$64,371,025 

68.272,275 

25,.'V35,929 

8,851.100 

2,566,387 

4,220,781 

1.287,:^:« 

2,9:^4.839 

1.403,176 

6,8.'J9,395 

4,548.831 

788,801 

408,661 

23.248,654 

$215,277,187 


$8,401,909 

71,369,640 

28,059,419 

9,442,349 

2,569.813 

4,490,195 

1,369,500 

3,138,195 

1,492,740 

7,275,952 

4,839,181 

8.S9,149 

434,745 

24,732,610 


$74,836,215 


Chicago & North- Western R'y Co 


76,175,428 


Chicago, St. Paul, Miuneapolis<& Omaha R'y Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R'y Co 

Chicago, Madison & Northern R'y Co ■.. 


31,168,806 
10,633,849 
2, 60S. 793 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic R'y Co 


4,918,066 


Dulnth, Superior & West Term. R'y Co 


1,500,000 


Eastern R'y of Minnesota 


3,510,182 


Green Bay & Western R'y Co 


1,753,402 


Minn. , St Paul & Sault St. M arie R'y Co 

Northern facific R'y Co. 


7,969,279 
5.592,477 


Northwestern c oal R'y Co 


919,111 


St Paul A Duluth R'y Co 

Wisconsin Central R'y Co 


476, 171 
27,089,375 








$228,458,:«7 


$249,151,149 



MARKET VALUE OF ROADS OF SECOND DIVISION -IN WISCONSIN. 





Five Years' 
Average. 


Three Years' 
Average. 


One Year's 
Average. 


Aggregate of all the 29 roads of this division 


$2,718,531 


$2,892,054 
$231,350,451 


,$3,167,627 


Total market value of all railways in Wisconsin . 


$217,995,718 


$252,318,776 



AD VALOREM RATE. 

The taxes levied under the general property tax directly on 
all the taxable and personal property of the state, for state, 
county and local "taxes for the year 1898, as officially reported 
to the secretary of state, are as follows: 

State taxes , $1,492,570.00 

Sta'te special charges , 216,628.37 

County taxes 3,832,539.20 

City, town and village taxes ,. . . 11,349,527.64 

:. Total ..$16,891,265.21 
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In 1899, by the same metliod and for the same purposes, the 
direct taxes levied on all property of the state, as officially re- 
ported to the secretary of state, are as follows : 

State taxes and special charges $1,650,658.74 

County taxes 3,816,506.80 

City, towTi and village taxes 11,211,076.03 

To+al $16,678,931.57 

The aggregate value of all the taxable real and personal prop- 
erty of the state, as ascertained in the mode stated in the sec- 
ond chapter, is $1,444,591,273. To have secured the sum of 
$16,891,265.21 in -taxes for 1898 a levy on the property of the 
value of $1,444,591,273 would be 1.1692 per cent. To have 
secured the sum- of $16,678,931.57 in taxes for 1899 the rate 
of levy on the. property of the value of $1,444,591,273 would be 
1.1545 per cent. 

For the purpose of a comparison of the taxes paid by the own- 
ers of real and personal property with "that which would fall on 
the railroads on the ad valorem basis the comm*ission take the 
average market price of capital stock and funded debt for the 
five year period as representing the value of the railroads in 
this state for taxation. 

On this basis the value of the railroads for the five year period 
is found to be $217,995,718. If the levy of a tax at the rate 
of 1.1545 per cent, paid by other property in 1899 was ex- 
tended up on the property of the railroads on the value of $217,- 
995,718, the amount of the tax would be $2,516,760.56. If 
this rate of taxation were applied to the three years' average 
valuation of railroads the amount of the tax would be $2,670,- 
940.95 ; if applied to the valuation for 1899 the amount would 
be $2,913,020.26. 

If now, instead of using the average rate of taxation paid by 
real and personal property, we add to the aggregate value of 
these two classes of proj)erty the aggregate value of the railroads 
on the five years' basis, and add to the total taxes collected from 
real and personal property in 1899 the amount of the license 
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fees paid on the earnings of that year by the railroads we will 
have two aggregates from which to comipute a different rate of 
taxation. The rate thus computed would be 1.102 per cent. — 
somewhat lower than the rate paid by real and personal prop- 
erty. Applying this new rate to the five years' average value 
of the railroads, w^e would have as the amount to be paid by the 
railroads $2,402,812.81. 

The railway companies claim that the payment of a license 
fee of 4 per cent, of such earnings is a higher tax than is im- 
posed in the other states through which their lines operate. 
This appears to be true for the years 1899 and 1900, but 
whether such is the case through a period of years we are not 
prepared to say. 

SystemiS of railways taxed in one or more states upon the 
value of their property, and in other states on gross earnings, 
wall show an irregular ratio of taxes to gross earnings over the 
w^hole system, for in states assessing by a state board annually 
the taxes will remain nearly the same, while in states under a 
license fee system the tax will rise or fall with prosperous or 
adverse business conditions. Thus the percentage of taxes of 
gross earnings of one road was 3.14 per cent, in 1890; 3.96 per 
cent, in 1895; 3.10 per cent, in 1899 for the whole system, a 
fluctuation of .85 per cent. In 1895 the per cent, was the 
highest, viz. : 3.96 per cent, for the whole system, while in the 
same year the license fee received from all the roads in Wiscon- 
sin was $263,206.14 less than for 1894. 

The tax which should be paid by the railroads is determined 
by the relative value of the roads to other property in the state 
and the burdens borne by each class, and the fact that the rail- 
roads pay less in other states than here is not a valid objection 
to placing the sum thsit they shall contribute in the state at such 
figure as will equalize their burden with that of other property. 
Each state must work out the problem of equal taxation in the 
light of the facts existing within its borders ; and although ref- 
erence may be had to conditions in other states they are not con- 
trolling; for it is certain that in several states the tax of rail- 
roads is heavier than in this state. To make an intelligent corn- 
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parison on the basis of a tax on gross eai^nings the ratio of taxes 
to net earnings from operation should also be considered, for it 
is even a better H:6st of the burden than the ratio of taxes to 
gross earnings. 

When the taxes received in different states under various 
systems are reduced to a percentage of gross and net earningsj 
as much variation and confusion exists as is found in the ad- 
ministration of the general property tax in the local assessment 
districts of the state. As illustrating the different results 
obtained in some of the states, the following table is given, in- 
cluding the entire systems of certain railroad companies operat- 
ing in this state. The table is based upon the earnings and 
taxes for 1899, unless otherwise stated. The left-hand column 
is the ratio of taxes paid to gross earnings, and the right-hand 
column the ratio of taxes paid to net earnings from operation. 

Gross. Net. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Ga 2.96 8.26- 

Ohicago & K. W. Ry. Co.. ... .... . ., 2.92 7.74 , 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. Co. . . . 3.66 9.43 

Chicago, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co. . . . 3.58 6.11 

Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley Ry. 

Co. (Proprietary line of C. & K W.) . .. 5.03 13.27 

All railroad lines in United States 3.52^ 10.14^ 

Group 1 — 
States of Maine, 'New Hampshire, Vermont, , 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut , 5.29^ 17.32 

Group 6 — 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, northern peninsula of Michigan and 
that portion of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Missouri lying east of the Mis- 
souri River . , ,. . , 3.54^ 9.09^ 



^ Includes about .0015 per cent. U. S. revenue tax. 
3 Includes about .001 U. S. revenue tax. 
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Gross. Net. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Ry. 

Co. (1900) ,. . 6.16 20.53 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Cho. Ry. Co 4.06 12.26 

Boston & Maine Ey. Co. (1900) ' . 5.24 16.67 

Boston & Albany Ry. Co. (1900) 9.51 27.96 

New York Central & H. R. Ry. Co 4.18 11.11 

Tbe entire want of uniformity in railroad taxation is clearly 
shown by the foregoing table. 

In the early days of this state railroad lines were necessary 
to the development of the country, and the construction of roads 
was aided and encouraged in many ways. The most important 
was the low license fee fixed in lieu of direct taxation upon the 
property of railroads. Changes in the rate of the license fee 
from time to time have been made, increasing the percentage 
to the present rat.e. ^ 

Railroads have been constructed and extended under this sys- 
tem of taxation until they have attained their present magni- 
tude and value. They have been financed under the taxation 
sysrtem which has prevailed in this state and adjacent states into 
which the lines extend. 

The issue of. bonds by the different railroads has been sold 
bearing a rate of interest which it is possible might not have 
been secured if the roads had been taxed at their full value, and 
the capital stock and bonds were again taxed at the par or 
market value. 

The capitalization of railways in the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1899, was $11,0*33,954,898. Competent 
experts estimate that of this anwunt more than $1,300,000,000 
is duplicated. Eliminating the duplication, the capitalization 
of the railways would be $9,733,954,848. Of this sum the pro- 
portion issued by •the railways in Wisconsin is $257,929,984. 
When to this sum is added a still larger volimie of securities of 
the industrial and other corporations • the difficulties of reach- 
ing all of this so-called intangible property for taxation will bo 
well understood. 
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If this and other intangible property cannot be efficiently 
reached, a reasonable tax burden should be placed on the phys- 
ical property, franchises and opportuni'ties of the railway com- 
panies at the true value ; at the same time the fact should not 
be overlooked that a too radical change might seriously affect 
the values of the roads and cause the rates charged for traffic 
to be increased. 

The commission believe that it will not be wise to change the 
license fee system until it has been more thoroughly tested, after 
so fixing the rates that the tax on gross earnings is placed upon 
a basis equitable in comparison with the tax on other property. 

In case, however, a tax more nearly equal to the burden borne 
by other property in the s^tate cannot be obtained under the li- 
cense fee system, the commisston would favor the taxation of 
railroads upon the assessment of their property on the ad 
valorem basis by a state board and a levy of taxes thereon at the 
average rate of state and local taxes consolidated. 

STREET RAILWAYS. 

Reference has already been made to the subject of street rail- 
way taxation in the general chapter on corporations, and in the 
synopsis of the tax laws of the state given in the first chapter of 
this report. No attempt will be made in this connection, there- 
fore, 'to discuss the subject in a large way, but rather to limit 
the chapter to a consideration of the problem whether the street 
railways operating in the state are now bearing an equitable 
share of the tax burden. A hearing was given the street rail- 
ways on September 4, of this year, and nearly one-half of the 
companies were represented, The questions taken up at that 
hearing, and which had been submitted to the companies sev- 
eral weeks previously were similar to those subm,itted to the 
other public service corporations. The discussion of them cen- 
tered chiefly in those bearing upon the means of ascertaining 
the actual value of street railway properties, and how to deter- 
mine the percentage of gross earnings that should be paid in 
order that the amount collected by it shall bear a just relation 
to the taxes paid by real estate upon the ad valorem basis. 
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Upon these points but little light was thrown by the repre- 
sentatives of the companies. All of them agreed, with inter- 
esting unanimity, that the street railways were now paying all 
they could a fford to pay, and that their share of the tax burden 
was at least as great as that borne by property taxed on the ad 
valorem^ basis. The representative of the Milwaukee Electric 
Light, Power & Railway Company suggested that if the tax com- 
mission desired to ascertain the actual value of street railways 
in order to make a comparison of tax burdens, the only way to 
do it was to employ experts to examine and estimate the entire 
physical property employed in the operation of the roads. 

iSoma time after the hearing had been held the tax conmiis- 
sion prepared blanks and submitted them to the various street 
railway companies, asking them to furnish certain information 
touching the mileage, cost of construction, capitalization, gross 
earnings, operating expenses, interest and dividends paid, and 
market quotations of stocks and bonds. These blanks were re- 
turned by 16 of the 19 companies operating in the state. Not 
all of the information given was in form that was available, but 
the companies manifested a willingness to comply so far as lay 
in their power with the requests of the commission. 

From the data thus collected, an effort was made to compute 
the values of the properties. The statistics show that several 
of the street railways of the state are operated at a lower ratio 
of expense to gross earnings than the average of the whole, 
but the differences are not so great as in the case of steam rail- 
ways. 

This suggests the question whether a differenco in the ratio 
of expenses to gross earnings should be the basis upon which a 
classification is made. If, of the two roads having substantially 
the same gross earnings, one should expend 75 per cent, of earn- 
ings in operation and the other but 65 per cent, it is clear that, 
other things being equal, the tax paying ability of the second 
road is the greater. But there may enter into the calculation, 
as in the case of steam railways, certain differences of book- 
keeping which account for some of the differences in ratio of ex- 
pense^. Such 41^^1*611^^3 T^^y sometimes be due to circunjr 
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stances affording to some roads much ^eater volume of traffic 
in proportion to expenses than to others. It is to be remem- 
bered, also, that some roads may not expend a sufficient sum for 
maintenance of the plant, allowing it to deteriorate in value, 
without reduction of the earnings from operation. There might 
arise at this point, also, a question of publi<? policy — whether in 
levying taxes a penalty for wise and economical management 
shall be imposed upon the railroads and other corporations ; or, 
to state the question from another standpoint — ^whether in the 
levying of taxes a premiimi shall be placed upon inefficient man- 
agement, as seems to be done when less profitable interests are 
required to pay less taxes proportionately than those which are 
more successfully managed. The tax commission have no 
means of determining without a long investigation and addi- 
tional authority to inquire into the methods of bookkeeping 
whether there be injustice done where the amount of taxes is 
graded in the case of certain public service corporations, but 
they believe from the information before them that there may 
be some reasons for a graded license fee in the case of street 
railways as in the case of steam railways. 

Of the sixteen street rai) -ay companies which made a report 
to the tax commission nine gave the average for 1899 of their 
stock or bond quotations, from which the approximate value of 
the properties could be computed. Of the value of the other 
seven roads only estimates could be made, based on their cap- 
* italization, cost of construction, gross and net earnings and a 
comparison of these with those of the nine companies giving 
stock or bond quotations. Computed upon what the comimission 
deemed to be a very conservative basis the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company is worth approximately $11,000,000. 
This com<pany has paid no dividends, according to the report 
(but the commission are credibly informed that the first divi- 
dends were paid in 1900), but it pays five per cent, interest on 
a bonded indebtedness of $8,000,000, lays aside what is known 
as an amortization fund of $120,000 annually, and, according 
to its report to the railroad commissioner, laid aside in 1899 a 
depreciation reserve in additio^^ of $204,000, TJie amoimt 
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which the company ordinarily would pay in dividends, therer 
fore, would seem to be aBsorbed in these sinking funds. The 
price of the stock would indicate, also, that a failure to pay div- 
idends had not been deemed a serious drawback to the stock, 
common or preferred, in the stock market. The report of the 
company to the tax commission gives the average quotation of 
common stock for 1899 at 30 and of preferred stock at 90, Avhile 
the average quotation of bonds for the same period is 95. This 
latter figure is not "too high, for the average according to the 
stock m^arket reports for a portion of the bond issue was 105. 
The company has $3,500,000 of common stock, $3,500,000 of 
preferred stock and a bonded indebtedness aggregating $8,000,- 
000. To repeat, then, the commission consider "that to give the 
value of the Milwaukee Electric Kail way & Light Company at 
$11,000,000 is to be conservative. 

The Milwaukee Light, Heat & Traction Company is valued 
at $1,500,000. This company has a bonded indebtedness of 
$1,500,000 and its report gives the average quotation on its 
bonds for 1899 at 95. It has common stock outstanding to the 
amount of $500,000 _but no quotations of this are available. 
Computing this as being worth as much as the commpn stock 
of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company, a total 
actual value of $1,500,000 of stocks and bonds seems to keep 
within conservative limits. So far as it was possible to do so, the 
value of the other companies was computed in a similar man- 
ner, and a total value for the other fourteen companies of 
$2,700,000 was obtained — or a total actual value for the six- 
teen companies which made reports to the commission of $15,- 
200,000. 

The license fees paid by these companies for the year 1899 — 
leaving out the Chicago, Harvard & Geneva Lake Railway, 
which reported no license fees — ^aggregate $104,676.97. If 
these com^panies were assessed on the ad valorem basis and sub- 
jected to the average state rate of taxation they would pay on 
the 1899 valuation approximiately $175,000. Applying the 
same method and percentages, as was done in the case of steam 
railways, to ascertain, tl^e ^ypv^ge value for three years and for 
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five years of the street railways, we get a three-year average 
value of about $14,000,000 upon which the taxes would }^ 
approximately $160,000; and a five years' average value of 
about $13,000,000, upon which the taxes would be approxi- 
mately $150,000. 

TELEGRArfl COMPANIES. 

The law taxing telegraph companies doing business in Wis- 
consin differs from the laws taxing other public service corpor- 
ations in that the license fee is charged upon wire mileage in- 
stead of upon the gross earnings, or assessment upon an ad 
valorem basis. The substance of the law is given in the chapter 
which is devoted to a resume of the tax laws of the state, and it 
is therefore unnecessary to repeat it here. The tax commission 
early in July addressed letters to the presidents of the tele- 
graph companies doing business in Wisconsin, notifying them 
that a hearing would be given the telegraph companies on July 
15th. Accompanying the letters a series of questions was sub- 
mitted similar to those submitted to other public service corporr 
ations, and calcula'ted to suggest the points which the commis- 
sion desired to have touched upon by the companies' represent- 
atives. On the day appointed a letter was received from the 
Western Union Telegraph Company asking for an extension of 
time in which to prepare certain reports which had been asked 
for by the commission. The extension was granted and the re- 
port and brief of this company reached the comimission on 
August 3, from the company's attorneys, Messrs. Brown & 
Wells of New York City. A representative of the Postal Tel- 
egraph Company appeared on July 15, but brought with him no 
report and was unable to answer a single important inquiry con- 
cerning his company, made by the members of the commission. 
He professed total ignorance concerning the affairs of his com- 
pany ; did not know "that it ever made a report or that there were 
any stockholders. He was asked by the commission to request 
his company to make the report first asked for, but no word 
from, either the representative or the company has been received 
since that time. 

O ' . ,_i i , , ■ ....';. ■ . • 
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The brief and report submitted by the attorneys for the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company take up and discuss most of the 
questions submitted. The attorneys express the belief that 
their company is already paying more taxes in Wisconsin than 
is just, and more relatively than it pays in other states. This 
company paid to "the state in 1899, $10,424.35, and in 1900, 
$10,702.70. 

In reply to the question as to the value of the company's prop- 
erty and franchise in Wisconsin, the attorneys say the total 
value (figuring on the basis of cost) of the company's property 
in Wisconsin is $765,337. They give the total gross earnings 
of the entire system for 1899 as $23,954,312.05, which includes 
rentals from real estate and income from investments in bonds 
and stocks, while the net revenue after paying operating ex- 
penses and interest was $4,971,641.16. The total gross earn- 
ings in Wisconsin, according to this report for the same period 
(1899) was $914,259.82 on local business, and the proportion 
properly credited to Wisconsin of inter-state and trans-state 
business was $243,840.01,, a total of gross earnings for Wiscon- 
sin of $338,099.83. The total expense of operation and main- 
tenance of the sys+em in this state for the same period is given 
at $261,988.50, leaving the income from operation $76,111.33. 
This latter amount does not include any share of the income 
from real estate rentals or from investment in bonds and stocks, 
which go to swell the total for the whole system. On the other 
hand, the list of expenses given in the report includes three 
items of expense that seem to be out of proportion. These are 
(1) proportion of expense of superintendent's ofSce in Minne- 
apolis and Chicago, $8,066.85; (2) proportion of expenses of 
general superintendent's ofiice at Chicago, $3,043.37, and (3) 
the proportion of expense of the executive ofBces in New York, 
$7,304.10. These three items are the share of the expenses of 
the three ofBoes named, which in the list of expenses, is appor- 
tioned to Wisconsin. 

According to the figures given in the report, Wisconsin's 
share of the total gross earnings is 1.41 per cent. If the state 
is charged the same percentage of the total expenses of opera- 
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tion, then the three offices whose expenses are proportioned to 
this state are costing the company an enormous sum. But this 
seems unreasonable and we do not give it much weight, for their 
report is not clear as to the apportionment of the expenses of 
these offices. 

To ascertain the actual value of the portion of all this com- 
pany's property and business in Wisconsin is a somewhat more 
difficult problem than that pertaining to railroads. If we are 
to accept the actual value as given in the report submitted by 
the company's attorneys, the $755,337 original investment in 
this state is yielding according to the same report a revenue of 
$76,111.33, or more than 10 per cent. If »this is the amount 
yielded — and the report is clear upon this point — then the prop- 
erty is worth a good deal more than the value stated, and this 
view is otherwise supported. Poor's Manual for 1900 gives the 
total stock outstanding of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany in 1899 as $97,340,615.05. The lowest quotation this has 
•reached in the market for several years is 82, which would give 
a value of $79,819,304 to the stock. An annual dividend of five 
per cent, has been paid on the stock for several years. The 
bonded indebtedness of the company as given by the same au- 
thority consists of a total of $16,621,376, in several issues. 
The largest issue is quoted at a premium in the mjarket and 
this total includes the premium. The other issues, in the ab- 
sence of quotations, are given at their par value, though it is 
quite clear that a premium might with justice also be added to 
their value» The sum of the market value of the stocks and 
bonds thus computed is $96,440,680. Deducting real estate 
otherwise taxed, valued at $5,000,000, we get a not value of 
$91,440,680 for 1899. To call this the total actual value of 
the system does not seem unreasonable in view of the figures 
given by the company's attorneys of the net revenue of the com- 
pany after paying operating expenses and interest — $4,971,- 
641.16. After paying the annual dividend of 5 per cent, out 
of this amount, there would be a surplus* remaining of $104,' 
610.41. A published summary of the company's 1900 report 
shows an increase in the income from operatiou for 1899 of 
$296,631. n^^^l^ 
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Assuming that the total actual value of the system as above 
computed is accurate, Wisconsin's proportion of the value in 
1899, according to "the report submitted, after deducting the 
value of real estate is $1,289,313, and upon this value the com- 
pany earns about 6 per cent, after deducting operating ex- 
penses, and over 5 per cent, after deducting operating expenses 
and taxes. 

If we capitalize at 6 per cent, the earnings from operation 
in Wisconsin after allowing in the expense statement the exorb- 
itant sum referred to, we will reach a value for the system in 
Wisconsin substantially the same as that computed upon the 
market value of the stocks and bonds. If the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, therefore, were taxed by the ad valorem 
method and its value were computed ei'ther by the market value 
of its securities, or the capitalization of its income from opera- 
tion ; or, if it were paying a percentage of its gross earnings and 
the percentage were determined relatively by that charged to 
real estate, it would pay annually to the state treasurer of Wis- 
consin on the value of 1899, approximately $15,000. Comput- 
ing the value of a three years' and a five years' average, as was 
done with the railroads, we get $1,177,143.20 . and $1,106,- 
614.71 respectively on which the tax would be on the three 
years' average approximately $13,500, and on the five years' 
average, approximately. $12,700. 

The Postal Telegraph Company. — The failure of the 
Postal Telegraph Company to make any report to the tax com- 
mission and the practical impossibility to secure sufficient in- 
formation upon which to make commutations with any degree of 
accuracy will explain why we cannot treat this company's 
affairs as fully as we have those of the Western Union. There 
remains but one method of ascertaining whether the Postal Tel- 
egraph Company is paying taxes equal to those paid by other 
property in the state. The Western Union Company operates 
5,563 miles of first wire, and if taxed by the ad volo'^em basis 
on the value of 1899 would pay approximd,tely $15,000. The 
Postal company operates 340 miles of first wire, and its propor- 
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tlon of taxes upon that basis should be approximately $920 on 
the value of 1899 ; t$824 approximately on»three years' average; 
$775 approximately on five years' average. This is confessedly 
an unsatisfactory method of computing or ascertaining the rela- 
tive burden that a company ought to bear in taxes, but in .the 
absence of data upon which to make a truer comparison for the 
Postal Telegraph Company, this one is submitted. 

TELEPirOi^E OOMPATq^TES. 

Telephone companies doing business in Wisconsin pay a per- 
centage of their gross earnings as a license fee, in lieu of all 
taxes. There are nearly 100 companies operating telephone 
lines within the state. A hearing was given to these compa- 
nies on August 21. In sending the notice for the hearing a 
list of questions was submitted to the companies similar to those 
submitted to the railway and other public service corporations. 
It was believed by the tax commission that a full discussion 
of the questions would be likely to bring the information neces- 
sary to enable them to determine whether telephone companies 
were bearing their share of the burdens of taxation. As was 
the case wilh some other of the corporations, however, the rep- 
resentatives of the telephone companies were unable to assist 
the commission to ascertain the actual value of the corporate 
propertie^s, or to determine how to fix the percentage of license 
fees, so that the properties paying taxes under this method 
would bear the same relative burden of taxation as otlier prop- 
erties. It may be mentioned here that none of the quasi-public 
corporations which were given hearings furnished the commis- 
sion with any data, or any suggestions as to how to determine 
the actual value of their properties with a single exception. 
The representative of one of the street railway companies as 
before stated offered the suggestion that the only way to ascer- 
tain the value of a railway or similar property was to employ 
experts to estimate the cost of reproducing the physical prop- 
erty used in carrying on the business. 

The difference in the volume of business and the territory 
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covered naturally divides the telephone companies into two 
classes, the first of which is occupied by the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., alone. The relative importance of this company 
will be more clearly understood when it is sta-ted that the total 
gross earnings for 1899 of the fifty companies making report 
to this office, including the Wisconsin Telephone Company, were 
$682,353; and of this amount the earnings of the company 
named were $587,071.73. Considered as a source of revenue 
to the state, therefore, the company named is of far greater im- 
portance than all the others combined, and it will be treated 
first. 

The Wisconsin Telephone company has no bonded indebted- 
ness, and the total capital stock ouitstanding (par value) is 
$1,925,500. According to the company's report the average 
price at which this stock sold in the market during 1899 was 
$1.25. This would give the stock an actual market value for 
the year of $2,400,875. A dividend of 7 per cent, was paid 
on the stock in 1899, according to the company's report, the 
amount paid being $134,785. Its total gross earnings, as has 
already been stated, were $587,071.73 ; rts operating expenses, 
$304,808.35 and its income from operation, $222,20^$. 33. 
This shows a ratio of operating expenses to gross income ot 
02.1 per cent., or slightly higher than shown by the railroads 
of the first class. To capitalize the income from operation 
even at per cent, would give a value much higher than that 
showTi by the market value of the stock as quoted by the com- 
pany. Computing the value of the company, therefore, on a 
conservative basis, it may be said to be worth, approximately, 
$2,500,000. If it were to pay taxes on the ad valorem basis 
of 1899 at the average rate of taxation for that year, it would 
pay into the state treasury approximiately $28,000 annually. 
Computing the average value of the propert}", as was done in 
the case of railroads, for three years w^e would get a value of 
$2,282,500, upon which the tax would be $20,248 approximate- 
ly; and an average value for five years of $2,145,550, upon 
w^hich the tax would be approximately $24,073. 

The 49 other telephone companies report a total cost of con- 
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struction and equipment of $503,096; gross earnings in 1899 
of $95,281.27; operating expenses, $69,395.86; income from 
operation, $25,885.41. The ratio of operating expenses to gross 
earnings is 72.8 per cent., or 10.7 per cent, higher than that 
of the Wisconsin Telephone company. These smaller oomjpa- 
nies represent recent investment for the most part, so in com- 
puting their value the original cosi of construction and equip- 
ment should be taken into accoimt. Considering this in con- 
nection with the income from operation, a conservative compu- 
tation shows the total actual value of the 49 com^panies to be, 
approximately, $275,000. If these companies were to .pay 
taxes on the ad valorem basis for 1899 at the average rate of 
taxation for that year, they would pay into the state treasury 
approximately $3,100 annually. Computing as in the case of the 
principal company, the average value foe three years of these 
companies is $251,000, upon which the taxes would be $2,886 
approximately; the average value for five years is $236,000, 
upon which the taxes would be approximately $2,700. Nearly 
50 companies failed to make any report, but these would natur- 
ally come into the second class as they are all companies of lim- 
ited capital and territory. 

The following table shows the amount paid into the state 
treasury by the corporations taxed under the license fee and 
other special systems of taxation for the years 1899 and 1900 : 



LICENSE FEES PAID BY CORPORATIO S. 



Steam Railway 

Street Railway 

Telegraph 

Telephone 

Life, Cas., etc., Insurance . 

Fire Insurance 

Title Quaranty 

Trust, Annnity, etc 

Plank and Toll Roads 

Boom and Dam 

Express 

Sleeping Car 

FreiffhtLlne 

Equipment 



18d9. 



$1,358,091 46 

4,915 82 

11,199 60 

17,814 74 

265,3:r2 93 

120,648 43 



2,317 01 
606 00 



7,247 01 
949 40 
8R0 50 
660 53 



11,790,133 43 



1900. 



$1, 



546,720 69 
8,322 06 
11,312 15 
21,389 37 
301,250 19 
128.845 17 

"2,'a6r56 

524 85 



7,339 60 

16,900 31 

19S34 

811 85 



$2,045,873 08 
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CHAPTER IV. .V 

BANK TAXATION. 

The request fo'r information addressed to the bankers of the 
state in relation to the assessment of capital, biinking house, 
expenses and taxes paid met with general compliance. Banks 
representing about 90 per cent, of the banking capital in the 
state returned answers to the circular mailed early in 1900. 
The inquiries called for the assessment of the property of 1899 
and the taxes paid thereon for that year. To confine the com- 
parison to the same period, the capital stock, surplus and un- 
divided profits were compiled from the last report made in 1899 
by the national banks to the comptroller of the currency and of 
state and private banks to the state bank examiner. 

The paid-in capital of the banks reporting is $13,357,342; 
surplus, $2,951,248, and undivided profits, $1,438,718, making 
a total of $17,747,308. The assessed value of bank property 
is $10',392,022. The ratio of assessed value to the par value 
of the shares is 77 per cent, for all the banks ; to capital and 
surplus, 63 per cent. ; and to combined capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits, 58 per cent. Great variation in the assessment 
in the different counties appears running from a low figure to 
par value and even to 103, 105, and 127 per cent. The assessed 
value of banking houses is $755,007. The banks are required 
to report at various periods in each year, which reports are pub- 
lished, so that their conditions are usually well known. In the 
attempt to secure a more equal assessment throughout the state, 
the commission were frequently compelled to advise assessors, 
who in stating the assessment they proposed to make placed 
bank stock the highest value on the list, with lower for other 
property, that all property must be assessed at full value, but 
that if they did not follow the law and took a percentage of true 
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value for assessment, then all proDerty must be assessed on the- 
same uniform basis without discrim^ination. The shares of 
stock are not quoted in the financial reports, and the market 
value is unknown. The actual value will, in some cases, ex- 
ceed the par value of shares of stock and the surplus and un- 
divided profits, and in others will be less, but as an average 
for the banks reporting, the total of capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits may be fairly taken as the real value. 

The banks paid in s'tate, county and local taxes on the assess- 
ment of 1899 the sum of $257,824 on the share capital ; $20,832 
on banking houses; and to the federal government under the 
war revenue act the further sum of $34,849 j a total of 
$313,505. 

In 1899 the- sta»te, county and local taxes of the state were 
$16,678,931.57. The true value of all taxable real and per- 
sonal property of the state as ascertained by the couiimission 
is $1,444,591,273. To secure the amount of $16,678,931.57 
in taxes a levy of 1.15 per cent, on $1,444,591,273 is neces- 
sary, and will produce the amount of taxes stated. The levy 
of a tax at the rate of 1.15 per cent, on the total capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of the banks aggregating $17,747,308 
will amount to $204,094, which is $53,730 less than they now 
pay for state, county and local taxes, and $109,411 less than 
all taxes paid by the banks. 

So^ far as the investigation has gone, it indicates that the 
taxes now paid by the banks are higher than the taxes imposed 
o^ any other class of property in the state either under the ad 
valorem, license fee system, or any other method. 

In many of the cities of the state the rate of taxation equals 
or exceeds the interest paid by the banks on certificates and 
time deposi'ts and shows the peril of attempting to tax money 
on deposit at a per cent, equal to or higher than the interest 
paid on such deposits. 

The law in this state is that the surplus of the bank invested 
in a banking house is subject to assessment to the corporation, 
in addition to the »tax upon the owner or holder of its shares 
of stock. There are strong reasons for changing the statute in 
this respect. 
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Section 1051, Statutes 1898, provides that the president, 
cashier or other officer in charge of an incorporated bank shall 
make out and deliver to the assessor annually a statement show- 
ing the name and residence of each stockholder and the amount 
of stock owned or held by him, "and the assessor shall assess 
said bank stock as other taxable property in his assessment 
district." The other "taxable property," if real estate, under 
Section 1052, shall be valued by the assessor "at the full market 
value which could ordinarily be obtained therefor at private 
sale," or if personal property, under Section 1055, at true "cash 
value." 

The accumulated profits or surplus of tue bank over and above 
the amount of its capital stock paid in, are earnings derived 
from the use of such capital, and are an element entering into 
and constituting • an integral part of the value of the shares 
of stock — otherwise shareholders will be assessed at the par 
value of their shares or less, which is contrary to the command 
of the statute to assess at full or cash value. The profits of the 
bank accumulated in the business called surplus or undivided 
profits add to the value of the share capital to the extent of 
the surplus, if good, and should be and are consideifed in de- 
termining the value of shares for income, sale or assessment. 
The shares of a bank with a large surplus are worth more in 
the market or to the holder than the shares of one having no 
surplus or with a capital impaired by losses or doubtful assets. 

As the assessment is upon the full value of the shares, which 
will necessarily include the value of the surplus, it appears in- 
equitable that such surplus, in any form, shall be again taxed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I 

COUNTY COURT RECORDS. 

The commission, in their early consideration of, and plans 
for, the wprk devolving upon them, perceived many lines and 
methods of investigation that offered, in their opinion, m.uch 
in the way of important information and valuable results. But, 
as has been heretofore remarked, it was also perceived that the 
time before the meeting of the legislature was not ample enough 
to allow them to pursue their investigations along all of these 
lines. Some things, therefore, had to be postponed altogether 
for future consideration and some only partially and tentatively 
taken up. Of this latter <»lass was the investigation of the pro- 
bate records. 

By means of the statutory requirements as to the proceedings 
and records in the case of estates of decedents, the county courts 
of the state contain valuable data as to values of both real 
and personal property, and probably more accessible data as to 
personal property than can be gotten from any other source. 
The esta'te of every person, an inhabitant of "the state, who shall 
die, leaving a will or intestat>e, is by law required to be admin- 
istered under the authority and direction of the county court 
of the county in which such person "was an inhabitant at the 
time of his death," and all property in this state, at the time 
of his death belonging to a non-resident, must also be admin- 
isrtered in the county court of the county where such property 
or sonue of it shall be. Very few decedents' estates, therefore, 
at least of any considerable value, escape public record. A brief 
statement of two of the requirements of the law governing the 
adminisftration of such estates will show the character of the 
records. It is -first required that there be made and returned 
to the court a true inventory of the real estate and of all the 
goods, chattels, rights and credits, that shall come to the posses- 
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sion or knowledge of the executor or administraLor (except in 
the few cases where the executor is residuary legatee and has 
given bond to pay all debts and legacies). The property so 
inventoried is then, under direction of the court, appraised, 
item by item, bj'' two or more disinterested persons, who are 
obliged to take oath for a faithful discharge of their duty. The 
appraisers appointed are reputable and intelligent persons, 
whose judgment as to value, both because of their familiarity 
with the property in question and often by reason of some techni- 
cal and expert knowledge, is sound and probably above the aver- 
age, and they are less likely to be biased in their judgment than 
the oivners of the property would be. It is probable, however, 
that the values set by .appraisers in the county courts are quite 
conservative and lower, rather than higher than the prices which 
could be obtained for the same property at private sale. Ad- 
ministrators and executors quite generally desire a low appraise- 
ment so that when their final account is rendered there nia}' 
be no' loss shown from inventory prices, and appraisers, we 
presume, are somewhat influenced by this desire of the adminis- 
trators and executors. 

The commission, therefore, decided to begin an investigation 
from such records, and to that end seven counties were picked 
out from different parts of the state, representing, as far as 
could be determined, differing industries and sources of wealth. 
The county court of each of these counties was visited and the 
records of estates probated, were examined. In most of the 
counties the examination began with the last estate probated 
and ran back through all the estates, amiounting in value to about 
$500 or over, probated within a year. Except in Eau Claire 
and Milwaukee counties, the number of estates probated within 
that period averaged from 100 to 150. In Eau Claire county 
they averaged only about thirty, so the examination was ex- 
tended over three vcar.s in order to include aboiit 100 estates. 
In Milwaukee county 550 were taken for the year. Erom 
these probate records lists were made showing in detail the dif- 
ferent kinds of property belonging to each estate and the ap- 
praised value of each item of property as listed, both real and 
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personal. After tbis had been done, blanks filled out as to name 
of deceased owner and v description of real estate and personal 
property as they appeared in the inventory were sent to the clerk 
of the town, village or city from which the estate was probated, 
and he was asked to fill in opposite each kind of property and 
the items of same, the amount for which each was assessed at 
the assessment period next preceding the death of owner. 
The table compiled from these statistics, however, does not in- 
clude quite all of the estates examined in the seven counties, 
for the reason that a few of the clerks to whom we wrote for 
the assessments have failed to return our blanks. Such estates 
were, therefore, omitted. 

On the return of these blanks a tabulated statement was made, 
showing, in brief, the name and residence of decedent, the kind 
of personal property, the appraised and assessed value of same 
and the appraised and assessed value of the real estate. A 
further summarized statement w^as then made from this, show- 
ing the net amount of taxable personal property belonging to 
each estate, after deducting from the listed amount all statutory 
exemptions, the exemption of "so much of the debts due or 
to become due as shall equal the amount of bona fide and un- 
conditional debts owing,'' having been determined by the nature 
and amount of the claims filed against the estate. We append 
herewith such summarized statement: 
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PE. 


Name of 


Total Valne 

of 

Personal 

Property, 

as per 

Appraisement 


Exemptions 

on 

Account 

Debts 

Owingr. 


?arm and Other Acre 
Property. 


County. 


All other 
Exemptions. 


Assessed 
Value. 


Winnebago 

Eau Claire 

Grant 


100 
99 

122 
98 

130 
94 


$880,729 03 
1,597,000 12 
392,613 82 
165,021 68 
584,191 53 
367,481 29 


^,007 39 
62,606 66 
12,224 33 
3,824 10 
34,162 50 
18,037 71 


$272, 936 92 105,822 50 

1,012,072 59 90,290 00 

8.388 79 »0,908 96 

5,158 02 116,660 00 

18,744 82 271,038 32 

43,583 76 126,728 20 


$44,484 00 
55,800 00 
79,212 54 


Manitowoc 

Dane 


66,045 00 
114,800 00 


Racine 


55,855 00 






Total 


643 
495 


$3,987,037 47 
3,991,16150 


$152,862 69 
105,387 66 


$1,360,884 90 )41,4^ 98 
1,335,203 52 168,622 00 


$415,696 54 


^MUwankee 


62,375 00 


Total 


1,138 


$7,978,198 97 


$258,250 35 


$2,696,088 42 .10,061 98 


$478,071 54 







* The figures for Milwaukee county in this table include the larg 
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This, the cominissioii believe, affords some very valuable and 
interesting data, as far as the investigation was carried, which 
may be used as a basis to approximate the* proportion of per- 
sonal property in the state which is returned for taxation, and 
it also furnishes another set of data for ascertaining the ratio 
of assessed to true value of real estate. If this investigation 
could be extended into every county in the state and figures 
taken covering a period of several years, the results would be 
of much greater value. The examination might also include 
the county court records of trust estates and those in the hands 
of ^ardians, since the requirements of the law as to inventory 
and appraisal in these estates are similar to those in the case of 
decedents' estates, though it will probably be found that the 
proportion of the assessed personal property in trust and guar- 
dianship estates is much higher than that of decendents' estates, 
as trustees and guardians are not usually so energetic as owners 
are in avoiding the assessor. 

In stating the results shown by an analysis of the figures 
from these seven counties, we realize that they would probably 
be modified by returns from all the counties of the state, as 
the seven examined, with the possible exception of Eau Claire 
county, are of the older and well settled counties. And it must 
be borne in mind^ as we stated at the outset, that this investiga- 
tion was altogether tentative and that we do not attempt to draw 
any hard and fast conclusions from what the figures compiled 
show. 

It will be seen, from an examination of the above table, that 
the ratio of assessed value of real estate to appraised value in 
these seven counties is 53 per cent. The ratio obtained from 
our five-year table, based on the sales of real estate in these same 
counties, is 45.5 per cent. A partial explanation of this higher 
ratio from the probate records is probably found in the consid- 
eration hereinbefore mentioned as to the conservatism used by 
appraisers in fixing values. 

The ratio of the assessed value to the appraised value of all 
taxable personal property, after deducting exemptions, in the 
counties ex^mdned, omitting Milw^ul^o^ county, is found to bei 
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8 per cent. Including Milwaukee county (with the -exception 
of one estate*) it is 14 per cent. 

Assuming, for* the purposes of this discussion, the results 
from these seven counties as an index for the whole state, and 
supposing that the ratio of personal property assessed to the 
total value of taxable personal property in. the state* would be 
somewhere between the S per cent, and the 14 per cent, given 
above, in order to put the results of this probate investigation 
in concrete form, we might apply these ratios to the assessed 
value of all personal property as "found in the abstracts of as- 
sessment rolls returned by the county clerks to the secretary 
of state, and an average of the results thus obtained, would be 
the supposed value of the personal property of the state. Doing 
this, and using the average assessed value of personal property 
for five years for the computation, we would get $1,101,221,880 
as a conjectural value of personal property, which indicates a 
ratio of assessment fo true value of a little less than 11 per 
cent. 

But this aggregate value cannot be accepted as accurate, and 
it may be far out of the way, because in the application of the 
ratio to the total assessed value of personal property in the 
state, the assessed personal property of private corporations is 
included. The personal property of such corporations,, as is 
well known, consists more largely of tangible forms than that 
of individuals, and consequently a larger proportion of it is 
assessed for taxation. To ascertain the whole amount of the 
taxable personal property of corporations it would be necessary 
to apply a different ratio, data for which has not yet been se- 
cured. Furthermore, it should be borne in mind in this con- 
nection that in speaking of the "total taxable personal property 
of the state," w^e include all forms of personalty liable to assess- 
ment under the laws of Wisconsin. The fact that a considera- 
ble part of the personal property o^vned by residents of this 
state is in the form of securities of corporations in other states, 
while not overlooked, is not taken into consideration in this 

♦The estate omitted was a larpe one, consisting almftst entirely of intanjfible persoDal 
property, and the assessment was about the same as the appraised value. This beins 
«p ftbjjoripal ft condition it was thought best to eliminate it. 
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dtecussion, as under our law such securities may be taxed. The 
problem of double taxation as here suggested is a large discus- 
sion by itself, and while touched upon to some extent elsewhere 
in this report must in general be postponed until time is had 
for wider investigation. 

A further interesting and suggestive comparison to be made 
from these probate records is that df the amount of intangible 
personalty as compared with tangible, and the relative propor- 
tions of each which reach the assessment rolls. In the six coun- 
ties (again omitting Milwaukee county) the appraised intangi- 
ble personalty is 90 per cent, of the whole personal appraise- 
ment and the amount of intangible personalty assessed is but 
5 per cent, of the whole personal appraisemient, whereas the 
appraised tangible personalty is only 10 per cent, of the whole 
personal appraisement and yet the amount assessed is 3 per 
cent of the whole. Including Milwaukee county, but omitting 
the one estate referred to, the ratio of appraised intangible per- 
sonalty to the whole personal appraisement is about 91 per 
cent, and the ratio of the assessment of same to the whole ap- , 
praisement is 9 per cent., while the ratio of appraised tangible 
personalty to the whole appraisement is 10 per cent, 'and of 
the assessment of same "to the whole appraisement is 3.5 per 
cent.; or making the comparison in another way, we find that 
of the appraised intangible personalty (which is 90 per cent, 
of the whole) only 5.5 per cent, was assessed, while of the ap- 
praised tangible personalty (which is but 10 per cent, of the 
whole) almost 31 per cent, appears on the assessment rolls. In- 
cluding Milwaukee county, we find that of the appraised in- 
tangible personalty (which is 91 per cent, of the whole) 12 per 
cent, is assessed, while of the appraised tangible property 
(which is but 9 per cent, of the whole) 38 per cent, is assessed. 

But there are some further considerations to be noticed which 
may explain and neutralize to a large extent the great discrep- 
ancy between the assessments of tangible and intangible per- 
sonal property indicated by the foregoing table and ratios, and 
these considerations cannot be left out of view in a discussion 
of the taxation of intangible property. These considerations 

9 . . . 1 ...u.. I,. .!J..:..J.-^^ 
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relate to the nature and forms of such intangible property. A 
large and an increasing part of such property consists today 
of stocks and bonds and other forms of securities of corpora- 
tions, both domestic and forfeign. The tendency which has been 
manifest for the last several years in the manufacturing and 
mercantile world is away, from individual and partnership 
holdings and toward corporate massing of property. The men 
who years ago owned individually large amounts of tangible 
personalty, today, many of them, have practically nothing but 
their household goods and horses and carriages that come under 
this head. The rest of their tangible property has been turned 
over to the corporations in return for the stock and securities 
of the same. So that when these men die and their estates are 
inventoried the great discrepancy between their holdings of tan- 
gible and intangible property appears, and as stock owned by 
individuals in Wisconsin corporations is exempt from taxation 
under the statute, it w^ould appear on the face of the records 
that these men who had for years been assessed only on the 
' small amounts of tangible property which they owned were es- 
caping their just share of taxation in proportion to their wealth. 
As the corporations do not die, so their holdings of property 
never appear in these probate records and hence the proportions 
between the appraised tangible and appraised inta:igible prop- 
erty and the assessed values of each class to the appraised value 
of each, as shown in such a table as we have given above, offer 
a comparison which may be misleading; for the corporations 
which have issued the stock held by these men are taxed on their 
holdings of tangible personalty the same as individuals (that 
is, they are if the assessor has done his duty) , and every stock- 
holder of such corporation has in this way borne his propor- 
tionate share of such taxation. Therefore, the discrepancy 
shown by this probate table is more apparent than real. Amd 
further, these same men may have owned stock in corporations 
outside of the state. This stock would also appear in the in- 
ventories of their estates to swell the amount of intangible prop- 
erty, while adding nothing to the tangible property. But they 
have also hoi^ne their share qi taxes on these outsi4e holdings 
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of stock, because, presumably, the outside corporation has paid 
taxes on its tangible property in the state of its incorporation. 
This stock in outside corporations held by residents of Wiscon- 
sin is, moreover, under the letter of the law taxable here, though 
in practice we presume very little is taxed. But here we come 
back again to the question of double taxation. 

The foregoing considerations may be rendered more clear by 
the following concrete illustration : A. is a citizen of Wiscon- 
sin and a partner in a wholesale grocery establishment in this 
state, having invested e$100,000 in the business. He is also a 
partner in a wholesale grocery business in Illinois, in which 
he has invested $100,000. He and his partners in Wisconsin 
conclude that they had better incorporate their wholesale gro- 
cery business, and when this is done A. becomes the holder 
of stock in the Wisconsin corporation to the value of $100,000. 
His Illinois partners conclude to do the same thing with the 
business in Illinois and he then becomes the holder of stock 
to the value of $100,000 in the wholesale grocery corporation 
in Illinois. The only tangible property, then, for which he is 
assessed for several years following this is his household goods 
and his horses and carriages, upon which his assessment is 
$1,000. A. dies and his estate is probated and these facts ap- 
pear from the appraisement: 'that he is the owner of intangi- 
ble personal property in the form of stock of the value of 
$100,000 in a wholesale grocery corporation in Wisconsin, 
which stock, under Wisconsin laws, is exempt, because, presum- 
ably, the wholesale grocery merchandise has been assessed as per- 
sonal property against the corporation ; that he is the holder of 
stock to the value of $100,000 in the Illinois wholesale grocery 
corporation, which stock will also be classified under the head of 
intangible personal property. It would, then, appear that A., 
while actually the owner of $100,000 worth of intangible per- 
sonal property that is assessable under our laws and $1,000 
worth of tangible property, consisting of household goods, horses 
and carriage, is assessed in Wisconsin upon but the $1,000 of 
tangible property, he having succeeded in keeping away from 
the knowledge of the assessors his possession of the $100,000 
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worth of stock in the Illinois corporation. If we take these facts 
as the J appear, without further qualification, we would say that 
A. had been paying taxes upon but 1 per cent, of his actual taxa- 
ble personal property, and that the proportion of the value of his 
taxable intangible property to the whole of his taxable personal 
property is 99 per cent. Very clearly this proportion is unjust 
and misleading, for the reason that, while it does not appear so 
in the probate records, A. has been bearing his share of taxes 
paid upon the tangible personal property by his wholesale groc- 
ery corporation in Wisconsin. This illustrates wherein these sta- 
tistics, without further investigation to indicate clearly of what 
the intangible personal property listed in the appraisement of a 
decedent's estate consists and without also considering that the 
tangible personal property of corporations, which never die, is 
taxed as other tangible assets, may be wholly misleading, and 
yet may be very valuable with the additional investigation sug- 
gested. 

This same case will illustrate clearly the element of double 
taxation, which, if the question of taxing intangible personal 
property is ever to be settled justly, must be given considera- 
tion, A. owned $100,000 worth of stock in the Illinois cor- 
poration and this is the amount of the intangible personal prop- 
erty as shown in the appraisement of his eatate upon which, 
as assumed, he has escaped taxation ; but he has no more es- 
caped taxation upon this than he has escaped upon the $100,000 
worth of stock in the Wisconsin corporation, for, presumably, 
the wholesale grocery merchandise, his interest in which is rep- 
resented by these certificates of stock, was taxed in Illinois the 
same as all other tangible personal property, and to have taxed 
in this state the certificates of stock in the Illinois corporation 
would have Been to compel A. to pay taxes in Illinois upon 
the actual wholesale grocery merchandise, and to pay taxes in 
Wisconsin upon the stock certificates which were the representa- 
tives of such merchandise. This illustration may suggest at 
least a partial explanation of the phenomenon of the non-ap- 
pearance on the tax roll of a large amount of intangible per- 
sonal property. 
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I'he commission believe that a more detailed analysis of these 
probate statistics, which should show of what different kinds 
the intangible property appraised consists — ^whether of money, 
credits, mortgages, notes, stocks, bonds, etc. — would render the 
deductions to be drawn therefrom more reliable in view of the 
suggestions we have made on the present results. We had not 
timie to make such analysis at this time, though the records we 
have taken will show such details. This anaylsis the commis- 
sion contemplate making as they carry on l^his county court 
investigation ; and they also believe that an investigation of the 
workings of the inheritance tax law can be profitably combined 
with this probate work with a view to getting information that 
will help them to determine what changes, if any, are necessary 
in said law. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ADMINISTRATION OP THE ASSESSMENT LAWS. 

Up to the time of the preparation of this report, so much 
time of the isix .commission has been devoted to investigation 
of problems relating to the taxation of railroads and other quasi- 
public corporations, that comparatively little time has been 
available for considera«tion of questions relating to the admin- 
istration of the general assessment laws. The latter subject 
has not been subordinated because it was deemed unimportant — 
for we consider it to be of very great importance — ^but because 
the subject first considered did not seem to admit of any de- 
lay. While it is impossible within the tim:e limited for com- 
pleting this report to give the subject exhaustive consideration, 
it is thought best to present what we can at this time and to 
supplement the same in a later report with such further matter 
as may need to be presented. 

Our laws for the assessment of property for general taxa- 
tion are, for the most part framed upon an equitable theory, 
nam^elyy that each individual shall be taxed according io his 
ability to pay and that such ability is best measured by the 
value of his property. This principle is generally recognized 
as correct and essential to any just scheme of taxation. Pur- 
suant to this principle, the laws require that all the property 
of each individual not expressly exempt shall be assessed for 
taxation at its full value and that taxes shall be apportioned 
accordingly. In like manner the s^tate and county assessments 
are required to be made as the basis for apportionment of state 
and county . taxes. The exemption list aside from properties 
taxed by other methods, is not large and in the miain is just. 
Those features of the law which require credits or kindred in- 
terests to be treated and assessed as property mayT3e regarded 
by some as being at variance with the general equitable plan 
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of the system. But looking to the more important and essen- 
tial features of the assessment laws now in force it cannot be 
doubted that if they were fully and efficiently administered the 
distribution of the burdens of taxation based thereon would be 
substantially equitable. 

It is well kno^\Ti, however, that great inequality exists in 
the apportionment of taxes both as between individuals and 
as between counties and taxing districts, and that grievances 
by reason of such inequalities seem to increase as forms of prop- 
erty and industrial and commercial conditions become more 
complex. It is hardly necessary to add that these inequalities 
are not to any considerable extent due to the want of equity 
in the fundamental features of the assessment laws, but chiefly, 
if not wholly, to the want of efficiency in the administration of 
those laws. It is our purpose, in this chapter, to deal witl^ this 
subject of inefficient administration. 

Omission of Property from Assessment. — It is unneces- 
sary to refer to statistics or other proofs to support the asser- 
tion that large amounts of taxable property are omitted from 
assessmients as ordinarily made, and that much of that which 
is assessed is unequally valued. These conditions, of course, 
produce inequality in taxation, but without an understanding 
of the true pauses from which these conditions result we shall 
be unable to intelligently consider remedial measures. The 
problem involves the correct discernment of the influences and 
forces which prevent assessing officers from accomplishing their 
duties under the law, as well as devising such measures as will 
remove or circumvent the same. Following this suggestion, our 
first inquiry should be as to the causes for the omission of prop- 
erty from assessment. 

Real estate is rarely omitted and then ordinarily only by 
sheer oversight. Of personal property that which is tangible 
Of readily discovered is not usually oniitted. The omissions 
consist chiefly of those forms of property which are intangible, 
such as credits, securities, and the like, and those forms of 
tangible goods which are easily hidden or diffiicult to discover. 
An efficient assessor will accomplish something more than an 
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inefficient one in the discovery and listiiig of such property, 
but experience has shown that the beet assessors are unable to 
include in their assessments very much of this kind of prop- 
ertv ; and we think it safe to assume that the omission of per- 
sonal property from, assessment is not due to any considerable 
extent, to the want of efficiency on the part of assessing offi- 
cers. It is true that incompetent men are frequently selected 
as ass'essors, but it is also true that excellent and capable men 
are chosen in some instances ; yet the assessmenits made by the 
latter do not widely differ from those made by the former in 
respect to this kind of property : and it mnist be admii/ted that 
for the most part evasions are quite successfully accomplished 
by property owners, notwithstanding the efforts of the best as- 
sessors. 

In our judgment human selfishness is unquestionably the 
chief element among all forces which combine to accomplish, 
these evasions. x\nother element is •the belief entertained by 
many persons that the taxation of moneys, credits and securi- 
ties is unjust and unwise for reasons satisfactory to themselves- 
. Such persons evade the assessment of these forms of property 
without violating any scruples of conscience. Most property 
o\\Tiers are aware that much intangible property escapes assess- 
ment. Many of such individuals who would otherwise make 
'; full disclosure of all property liable to assessment, withhold their 
own because they know or believe that many or most others 
do so, and that full disclosure of their own property would im- 
pose unjust burdens on themselves. Thus one evasion induces 
others until the practice has become so universal as to be re- 
garded much the same as if it were recognized by law. Thou- 
sands of people follow such practice in a wholesale way each 
year, who would ordinarily scorn any other form of dishonest 
action, and they do this without consciousness of serious wrong- 
doing. 

. In addition to the forces and influences which we have men- 
tioned as. the elements, against which tlie legislature must con- 
tend in considering measures to overcome the evil, it should also 
be borne in mind that the practice has becomie so universal 
and so long continued and settled that it has come to be relied 
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upon virtually as a legal rule of property; and that business 
obligations, investments and values have come to be made and 
adjusted in accordance therewi'th. This feature of the situation 
deserves consideration as a condition exerting great influ- 
ence against any effort to secure the direct assessment of prop- 
erty now ordinarily omit-ted, to say nothing of the grave ques- 
tions of public policy involved in any contemplated changes 
which would operate to materially disturb such conditions. 

A little reflection will convince any one that it is beyond 
the power of the legislature to remove or destroy to any appre- 
ciable extent any of the forces and influences which have been 
pointed out as tjie primary causes resulting in the omission of 
intangible and secretable property from assessment, except that 
something may be accomplished toward securing s. larger pro- 
portion of capable and efficient assessing officers. Legislative 
action cannot ^change human nature, which is the chief factor 
in these forces, nor appreciably, affect the allied conditions and 
influences mentioned. If direct assessment of this kind of 
property is to be accomiplished, means and measures must be 
found and adopted which will effectually meet and counteract 
such forces so as to uncover and bring to the assessment books 
substantially all of such property, or at least reacfi as much of 
it in the hands of those who are disposed to evade as in the 
hands of those who are not. Probably it would not be diflBcult 
to devise measures by which, temporarily or otherwise, a larger 
amount of intangible property would be assessed for taxation ; 
but unless this can be done so as to operate equitably as be- 
tween the conscientious or helpless and the less scrupulous or 
more fortunate citizen, such measures would not mitigate the 
evil of inequality but would tend rather to aggravate it by draw- 
in*' mjore sharply the line between the two classes mentioned. 

Very many persons who have given the subject only casual 
or partial consideration, knowing that much of such property 
escapes assessment, reaph the conclusion that its full assessment 
may be accomplished if the laws are made sufficiently rigid 
and drastic. Such .persons usually favor rigorous provisions 
for listing personal property under oath, penalties for evasion, 
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etc. If the suggestion of such measures were iiew, if the sckem^ 
had not been tried again and again and proved utterly inade- 
quate, the proposition would at least be entitled to careful con- 
sideration, and perhaps to experimental trial. To do so, how- 
ever, would only be repeating experiments made many years 
ago in some of the older states and now in large measure aban- 
doned, especially in the more progressive comimon wealths, either 
as wholly ineffectual or so partially successful as to intensify 
rather than mitigate the evils sought to be corrected. In other 
words, the suggestion is an old one and has proved to be with- 
out substantial value. This subject was considered by the for- 
mer tax commission of this state, whose report was made in 
1898. We deem it inadvisable at this time to attemjpt to elab- 
orate the discussion, and content ourselves with an extract from 
such former report : 

^^Discussion of ways and means to prevent the omission of 
these intangible forms of property from assessment is as nearly 
threadbare as discussion of the practice itself. A considera- 
ble num»ber of the ablest investigators have frankly declared 
that the direct taxation of intangible assets, as property, by 
the valuation method is wholly impracticable as to those who 
seek to evade, and very unjust to those who do not. But the 
greater number of suggestions and demands have been for moi^ 
stringent laws and more drastic methods to compel, individuals 
to disclose what they have of this kind of property and to com- 
pel assessors to discover and assess the same. ' State legislatures 
have frequently enacted laws of this character and many states 
have for years maintained most rigid systems in this respect, 
but in no case have we found that substantial or satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained." 

"It is not thought worth while to set forth in detail the ex- 
perience of various states which have adopted legislation of 
this character. The results have been substantially the same 
in nearly every instance. The experience in one will be as in- 
structive as that of several. The state of Ohio is selected, be- 
cause the laws in that state designed to secure the direct taxa- 
tion of moneys, credits, etc., were very stringent and inquisito- 
rial and, because, also, the operation of those laws has been very 
thoroughly investigated by a commission of able men. The re- 
port of this commission was made in 1893. In speaking of 
such laws the commission say : 
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We have in Ohio the nuost eflSicient and minute schemje of 
bringing upon the duplicate (assessment roll) all of these classes 
of property which has been devised in any state. Every citi- 
zen is bound under oath to make a complete return of his prop- 
erty. The list which he returns is to embrace all form^ of 
personal property; if he declines to make the oath required 

by law a penalty of 50 per cent, is added 

The statuftes also provide a method by which the auditor may, 
through the pi:obate court, call before him the citizen and ex- 
amine him, if he suspects that the return is not a complete 
one. In addition to this, the county commjissioners have au- 
thority, to make a contract with such persons as may give in- 
formation as will result in personal property being placed upon 
the duplicate. These persons are rewarded with a large pro- 
l)ortron of the amount recovered 'through their efforts. . . ' 

^Bearing in mind these extreme stringent provisions of the 
law, it remains to determine how far they have proved effective.' 

^^The Ohio corn-mission have so collected, and they present 
in this report, a great amount of statistical and other informa- 
tion showing almost conclusively that, notwithstanding the very 
rigid and inquisitorial nature of the laws, the great increase 
in. the population and wealth of the state, and a large increase 
in assessments of real estate, the assessment of intangible per- 
sonal property has relatively decreased in a marked degree, 
particularly in the mosrt important commercial and manufactur- 
ing districts in which such property is relatively most abun- 
dant. In speaking of the fruits of such legislation they say : 

*This system or scheme of taxation has the appearance of 
equality. To tax all property at a uniform rate presents a prop- 
osition which commended itself to our fathers, when the pres- 
ent constitution was framed The system as it 

is actually administered results in debauching the moral 
sense. It is a school of perjury. It sends larsre amounts of 
property into hiding; it drives capital in large amounts from 
the state ; worst of all, it imposes unjust burdens upon various 
classes in the community ; upon the farmer in the country, all 
of whose property is taxed because it is tangible; upon the 
mian who is scrupulously honest and upon the guardian and 
executor and 'trustee whose accounts are matters of public rec- 
ord. These burdens are unjust, because by the existing sys- 
tem, as it is in actual practice administered, these people oay 
the taxes which should be paid by their neighbors. 

^It is useless to pursue this subject further. It must be per- 
fectly apparent to any one who will take the trouble to ex- 
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amine these figures, that while in the country Sounties where 
the assessor is personally acquainted with the circumstances of 
the taxpayer and knows his wealth, taxation of intangible prop- 
erty is perhaps feasible, it is in the city counties an utter fail-* 
ure. The general property tax has become in the city coun- 
ties to a very considerable e^nt a tax upon tangible property 
only. It is confidently believed that no appreciable part of the 
intangible property existing in the. city counties is reached by 
our method of taxation. It is the country counties which pay 
the taxes upon personal property. Fully one-half of the prop- 
erty of a modern state exists in intangible forms. Of this, all 
but a mere bagatelle escapes taxation entirely when the attempt 

is made to reach it in -the form of property And 

this is not all, nor is it the worst ; the moral sense of the com- 
munity is blunted ; its citizens are made familiar with all man- 
ner of evasion ; they are taught to lie.' '' 

'All this may seem like threshing over very old straw, as in 
fact it is ; but our apology is that the idea which we seek here 
to correct is still entertained by very many citizens whose views, 
however erroneous, are entitled to respectful consideration. 

Pull consideration of the subject of taxing intangible per- 
sonal property involves grave questions of public policy as well 
as questions of justice and expediency. For instance, the oon- 
. sequences which might follow the taxation of moneys, and cred- 
its, especially bank deposits and real estate mortgages, at the 
full rate at which other property is taxed, are matters of grave 
public concern, to say nothing of their direct effect upon indi- 
viduals whose afi'airs, in comimon with all other property in- 
terests in the state have come to be adjusted on the basis that 
these are practically exiempt. 3ut the consideration of these 
questions opens up a field of discussion so wide that we can no 
more than allude to the topic at this time ; and .until it 'can 
be given full and exhaustive consideration it is perhaps best 
that no attempt be made to reach or state definite conclusions. 
The time is perhaps not far distant when a better understand- 
ing of these questions will be had and when there will be a more* 
distinct demand than now exists that much of the intangible 
property so-called which under existing practice is virtually ex- 
empt shall be made expressly exempt from direct taxation, and 
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that so much revenue as ought "to accrue to the public under 
a wise policy from such forms of property shall be secured 
by indirect methods m^ore nearly approxitnating equality be- 
tween individual citizens. 'The taxation of inheritances of per- 
sonal property is a step in that direction. It may be remarked 
in this connection that a transition from virtual exemption tin- 
der existing practice to substantially the same exemption by leg- 
islative act, would involve no disturbance in commercial or in- 
dustrial conditions. 

All this is digressive. As before stated, we are compelled to 
refrain from entering this field of discussion for lack of time 
to make a proper or sufficiently comprehensive presentation of 
the same. We are not prepared, and may never be, to reoom- 
niiend that intangible' personal property now liable to assess- 
ment be released from taxation, at least not wholly. We assume 
that si the present time the trend of popular opinion is in the 
direction of measures which will more effectually reach it, and 
therefore confine the remainder of our discussion to such meas- 
ures as are best calculated to secure the assessment of this class 
of property, and elimina+e the great inequality which has re- 
sulted under the law as heretofore administered. 
^ We have already stated in effect that we have no faith in 
laws requiring property owners to make sworn lists or other dis- 
closures under oath, as the foundation for assessment; nor can 
we recommend direct penalties for failure to make disclosure. 
All such laws, and all laws which make the assessment depend 
to any considerable degree upon the fairness or honesty or timid- 
ity of the property owner, operate to reward the bold and un- 
scrupulous and punish all others. .As before stated, they have 
been tried and found iraipracticable and inequitable in actual 
working and have been discarded in many jurisdictions. It is 
assumed, however, that the legislature will consider it best to 
continue to treat moneys, credits and securities as property and 
to make the same, together with such other forms of property 
as largely escapes assessment, liable to taxation directly upon 
an assessed valuation. Upon this assumption we have given 
careful consideration to such measures as seem to us best calcu- 
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lated to acoomplish the desired result and to produce least in- 
equality. Such consideration has brought us to the following 
recommendations : 

1. Eliminate all provisions requiring property owners to 
furnish to assessors sworn or other lists, or statements of taxable 
personal property, tangible or intangible, and all provisions re- 
quiring them to submit to examinations under oath except in 
proceedings before the board of review, as hereinafter stated. 

2. Provide ample opportunity to property owners to make 
lists or statements of personal property liable to taxation, 
sworn or unsworn, if they choose to do so, coupled with express 
provision that such statements shall not be binding or conclu- 
sive upon the assessor or board of review. . / 

3. Authorize and command the assessor to assess by esti- 
mate all of the taxable personal property, including intangibles, 
which he has good reason to believe each person possesses in 
addition to such tangible property as he may be able to actually 
discover and list; avoid restrictions which would tend to ham- 
per or embarrass him in the exercise of such power^ but require 
him to inform each property owTier of the total amount of his 
Personal property assessment in excess of the amount volun- 
carily listed by him in a signed statement: 

In order to correct or prevent inequality resulting from 
errors in judgment or unreasonable exercise of power on the 
part of the assessor, give the board of review like power to in- 
crease or lower assessments of personal property by estimate. 

5. In order to protect the property owners against over- 
assessment by caprice or mistake, provide ample opportunity 
for him to be lieard and produce evidence before the board of 
review both as to his assessment and the assessment of any other 
property in his district; and to that end retain the substance 
of the present provision, that he be given notice of any increase 
made by the board in time to be heard and present evidence in 
relation thereto. 

6. But as a protection against artfulness and evasion, pro- 
vide that no person's assessment shall be lowered upon his appli- 
cation until he has ma4e a full disclosure v^^^der path t-Q the 
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board of review of all his personal property liable to taxation, 
fully answered all proper questions upon the subject, and 
satisfied the board 'that the aggregate valuation of his property 
i? too high. The board should also have annple authority to 
summon and examine witnesses in relation to any assessment. 

7. To prevent unnecessary litigation and to give the board 
opportunity to redress all grievances as to personal property, • 
provide that no person shall be allowed in any court to questien 
the justice or equality of any assessment of personal property 
unless he shall have first presented the matter before the board 

of review and complied with the requiremients suggested in the 
preceding paragraph, except when prevented from so doing by 
want of notice or other omission of duty on the part of the 
board. 

8. It may perhaps be advisable to impose a moderate pen- 
alty upon assessors for any intentional violation of duty. Also, 
perhaps, to impose an indirect penalty upon a property owner 
who fails to make full disclosure to the assessor by providing 
that he shall have no relief from an excessive assessment unless 
he shall show satiFfactorily to -the board of review (when not 
prevented by want of notice, etc.) that his aggregate assessment 
is more than (say 20 per cent, in excess of) the true value of 
his taxable personal property, and shall then be allowed abate- 
ment of only the excess above such 20 per cent, unless he shall 
have duly made and returned to the assessor a substantially cor- 
rect statement of all his personal property liable to taxation. It 
is doubtful, however, whether this last suggested provision 
would prove valuable or helpful. 

The plan outlined in the foregoing suggestions is confessedly 
the antithesis of an inquisitorial listing system, though retain- 
ing some measure of inquisitorial power in "the board of review 
when the assessment is attacked by the property owner. It is 
essentially a system for the assessmient hy estimate of such per- 
sonal property as cannot ordinarily be seen or made accurately 
known to' the assessor except upon voluntary disclosure by the 
owner, and is commonly spoken of as assessment by "doomage." 
"Bj it the powers of assessing officers are enlarged to the fullest 
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degree consistent with the safety of private right, and, more imr 
portant perhaps, those officers are not restricted or concluded 
by fraudulent or deceitful lists or property statements made 
by unscrupulous property owners. But the plan also contem- 
plates that the honest citizen shall have ample means to correct 
an erroneous estimate by application to the board of review. It 
is not contended, nor expected, that such system would insure 
the assessment of all intaDgible and secretable property liable to 
taxation, but it is believed that under it, not only would a 
larger aggregate be assessed for taxation, but that far greater 
equality would be secured as between individual taxpayers. 
Substantially this system has been in force in Massachusetts for 
some years and appears to operate far better than the most in- 
quisitorial systems tried in other states. The adoption of theso 
suggestions would not involve any very marked changes in pres- 
ent laws. Our laws now partake more of the nature of a doom- 
age system than its opposite. Rightly understood the present 
laws give to assessors considerable measure of power to assess by 
estimate personal property of which they have no actual, definite 
knowledge. But such power is not very explicitly stated, is not 
so .ample as it should be, is in some degree restricted by some 
remnants of the opposite system and judicial decisions there- 
under, and is not well understood nor very fully exercised by 
assessing officers. 

It is worthy of remark that from 1860 to 1868 the assessment 
laws of the state were moderately inquisitorial in character, and 
that under them assessments were m^ade to depend to a very con- 
siderable extent upon the sworn statement of property owners. 
During that period aggregate assessments of personal property 
in the state increased from about $27,000,000 to about $50,- 
000,000, an average annual increase of about 10.6 per cent. In 
1868 the assessment laws were revised; most of the inquisitorial 
features of the previous laws were abolished; assessments of 
personal property were made to depend much less upon the lists 
or oaths of property owners and much more upon .the unre- 
stricted judgment of assessors, and some measure of "doomage" 
power was vested in the latter. In a single year following this 
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change in the law the aggregate of assessments of personal prop- 
erty in the state increased from abont $50,000,000 to over $82,- 
000,000, or about 64 per cent., and this increase was substan- 
tially maintained in subsequent years. 

But the practice of obtaining statements from property own- 
ers continued notwithstanding the change in the law. The law 
itself was in some confusion (24 Wis., 303) and not well un- 
derstood. When we consider also "the fact that a number of judi- 
cial decisions made under the former statutes operated to 
deepen the impression gained under the preceding laws, that 
assessing officers had little independent authority and were to 
a great extent bound and concluded by the statements of prop- 
erty owners, it is surprising that the act of 1868 should have 
produced so marked a result. Among the judicial decisions re- 
ferred to above are, Matheson vs. Mazomanie, 20 Wis., 101 ; 
White vs. Appleton, 22 Wis., 639 ; Ketchutn vs. Muckwa, 24- 
Wis., 303. 

'As bearing on the same subject it should be mentioned that 
in March, 1900, this commission prepared and sent to assessing 
officers a pamphlet of instructions in which care was taken to 
point out and emphasize the "doomage" power now possessed 
by assessors under existing law, restricted as it is, and the im- 
portance of exercising that power in order to secure fuller as- 
sessments of intangible and secretable personal property. (See 
pamphlet, pages 7, 8, 10, 18, 19, 24 and 25.) In the same 
pamphlet assessors were also urged to make their assessments of 
all property, real and personal, at full value, in com^pliance with 
law. The assessments made in 1900, after issuing this pamph- 
let, have been compiled. While the results are in some respects 
quite unsatisfactory, they contain figures bearing significantly 
on the subject under discussion. The total assessed valuation 
of real estate in 1900 was $599,787,800, as against a total for 
1899 of $528,572,235, an increase in 1900 over 1899 of about 
13 per cent. The total of personal property in 1900 was $146,- 
585,713, and for 1899 $119,463,277, an increase in 1900 Over 
1899 of nearly 23 per cent. In some assessment districts the 
assessment of 1900, both of real and personal property, was 
10 
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made at a higher percentage of true value than in 1899, and this 
accounts for much of the aggTegaite increase mentioned in both 
kinds of property, but the much greater proportional increase 
in personalty indicates that, under the instructions referred to, 
some assessing officers, by a better and fuller understanding and 
exercise of their limited doomage powers under e3|;isting statutes 
have been able to make notable advancement in the direction of 
fuller assessment of personal property. This will be better un- 
derstood if we take into account the fact that in a very large 
proportion of the assessment districts of the state there was no 
attempt in 1900 — so far as indicated by the returns — ^to make 
any improvement in any direction over the assessments of for- 
mer years. If the same progress in the direction of more com- 
plete assessment of personal property had been made in all the 
districts of the state that was made in the comparatively few 
from which the results stated were obtained, a miuch better show- 
ing would be made for the whole state. Our conclusion upon 
this branch of the discussion of the general assessment laws is 
that the system for the assessment of personal property sug^ 
gested in the foregoing pages, upon principles as well as in the 
light of experience both in this state and elsewhere, is far better 
calculated to produce desired results than any return to more 
drastic and inquisitorial miethods. 

TJndervalitation. — ^Probably no useful purpose would be 
served by an extended discussion or statement. of the evils which 
result from the undervaluation of property. It is well known 
that the practice of miaking assessments at much less tha^ full 
value has existed in nearly every part of the state, since its or- 
ganization, although in direct violation of law; that often no. 
definite fraction or percentage of full value is taken as a basis 
for assessment, and when taken there is no uniformity in the 
basis adopted as between different assessment districts and 
counties ; that much inequality results from the practice, as be- 
tween individuals as well as between counties and districts^ The 
practice is not defended b/ any one — is admittedly indefensi- 
ble — yet it is adhered to as though it were of the most vital im- 
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portance. The subject was quke fully discussed by the former 
tax coxn/mission. (See pages 75 to 87 of their report.) With- 
out attempting to enlarge discussion of the extent of the prac- 
tice or of the evils resulting therefrom, we will consider some- 
what the causes for the practice, and what legislative measures 
are best calculated to afford some relief. 

It is manifest that mere undervaluation, if made on a uni- 
form basis in every district in the state, could work no benefit 
to a single district or taxpayer. The practice, then, has not de- 
veloped in consequence of any supposed advantages that may 
accrue f rom^ a uniform practice of undervaluation. Doubtless 
a desire on the part of assessors to be conservative and a disposi- 
tion sometimes to favor particular individuals or interests, have 
aided in some degree in establishing and perpetuating the prac- 
tice. But beyond question the chief reason for the existence of 
the practice is the desire of the property owners of each district 
that valuations be kept down in order that the district may gain 
some advantage or at least suffer no disadvantage in the appor- 
tionment of the tax burdens which it shares in common with 
other districts. It would seem incredible to a stranger to such • 
conditions that a matter comparatively so trifling to the individ- 
ual taxpayer should operate to produce such open and palpable 
violation of law; yet it is manifest to all who are not such 
strangers that assessors continually disregard their duty, not 
from wantonness or desire to do wrong, but almost solely be- 
cause the wishes of the people of their districts are a more potent 
force than regard for their official oaths and the commands of the 
law, to say nothing of such penalties as may be incurred. 

Perhaps no better illustration can be given of the potency of 
' the forces which produce and perpetuate this practice, than to 
state the results of efforts miade by this commission to induce 
assessing officers to follow the law. In the pamphlet of instruc- 
tions to such officers, already mentioned, the commission sought 
earnestly to induce them to make their assessment for the year 
1900 at full value. In order to determine the extent to which 
such instructions were observed we have compiled comparative 
tables of the assessments of real and personal property, sepa- 
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rately and in total, in each assessment, district in the state for 
the years 1899 and 1900. A condensed table showing such com- 
partive results by counties is published in the supplement- 
ary part of this report. The full tables showing results by as- 
sessment districts (one table for each county) are too rolumin- 
ous for publica'tion. These tables show that the assessment of 
real property in the state for 1899 was $528,572,235, and of 
personal property $119,463,277, making a total assessment of 
$648,035,512; the assessment of real property for 1900 Was 
$599,787,800, and of personal $146,585,713, making a total as- 
sessment of $746,373,513, an increase of $98,338,001 or about 
15 per cent. But this increase for 1900 is not the result of any 
uniform policy on the part of assessors. The condensed table 
by counties shows that the increase in different counties 
varies all the way from .19 of one per cent, to .197 per cent., 
while several of the counties show a decrease. The tables by as- 
sessment districts show a similar lack of uniformity within each 
county, in most instances. Even in those counties which showed 
a marked aggregate increase it was hot distributed uniformly 
over the different assessment districts of the county. A few 
showed a very large increase while most of the others remained 
the samje and a few were less than in 1899, thus showing Jihat, 
notwithstanding the total assessed value of the state was in- 
creased nearly $100,000,000, such increase was for the most 
part confined to a comparatively small number of assessment 
districts scattered here and there about the state. 

A comparison of the two assessments for the whole state is 
given in the following table : 

Personal Property .... $119, 4«3, 277 $U6, 585,713 $27, 122, 436 23 per cent. . 

Real Estate 528,573,235 599,787,800 71,215,566 13 per cent. 

Total $648,035,512 $746,373,513 $98,338,001 15 per cent. 

It is thus shown, not only that very strong and' effective meas- 
ures are required to overcome the forces which induce assessors 
to persist in undervaluation, but tha/t m/easures which operate 
only partially, though producing some increase in aggregate as- 
sessments for the whole state, tend to even greater inequalities 
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in valuation than have heretofore existed. On this subject the 
■ tax commission of 1898 say: 

"There must be some inducement or constrainiiig force of 
. sufficient power to overcome the disposition to follow the old 
methods. The practice t^ be abated i$ so firmly established that 
strong measures- are required. Such measures must not only 
operate directly upon the assessing officers, as a personal pen- 
alty might operate if enforced, but must also operate to create 
a demand on the part of the people whp elect such officers that 
the latter shall perform their duties under the law. . 
When public opinion shall demand that assessors follow the la\5, 
they will no longer hesitate. Few assessors violate the law from 
personal choice. They are constrained to do so, if at all, by the 
force of a long-established custom and the expectation or wish 
• on the part of their constituents that such custom be followed. 
These forces removed, assessors will gladly make the change. 
In support of these assertions it may be mentioned that at one 
time, when the decisions of the supreme court of this state 
seemed to establish the proposition that an assessment not made 
on the basis of full value could be set aside without affirmative 
proof of injury to the party seeking relief, aggregate assess- 
ments in the state rapidly increased ; and when the proposition 
was afterwards disapproved by the same courts, die reverse 
effect upon assessments was noticeable." 

We have had under consideration a number of plans for se- 
curing uniformity in assessments at true value ; among others, 
the following, roughly stated : 

1. Close supervision of "the work of local assessm^ents by or 
under the direction of this commission or som© other state offi- 
cer or board, equipped with sufficient specific authority to effi 
ciently perform the work of such supervision. 

2. AJ)olition of the present mode of choosing assessing offi- 
cers by vote of electors or appointment by local officers, and, in 
place thereof, substitution of provisions for their selection in 
some mode calculated to secure more efficient nuen and make 
them free from political or local influence, so far as practicable, 
with tenure of office to depend upon efficient service. Further 
features might be included in such plan, viz. : larger assess- 
ment districts; less frequent assessments; sufficient time to 
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make each assessment properly, and sufficient compeiisatioii to 
comimand the services of capable men. 

It will readily be seen that each of the general plans sug- 
gested involves quite radical changes in the law. The second 
plan would also involve the reconstruction of almost the entire 
body of laws for the assessm-ent and collection of the general 
property tax. Both plans contemplate some degree of innova- 
tion upon the principle generally prevailing in the state, that 
each locality shall be permitted to administer its local affairs, 
so far as practicable, consistently with the rights of the people 
of the state as a whole. If either plan were adopted, it would 
doubtless require some years of experience, with more or less of 
amendatory legislation, to demonstrate its efficiency and prac- 
ticability, or the reverse. 

If the plan of supervision is to be seriously considered, it 
should be borne in mind that the officers charged with the duty 
of supervision must be vested with adequate power to perform 
the work efficiently, and such authority should be specific. The 
framers of the act creating the present commission perhaps con- 
templated that the comimission could and should abate the prac- 
tice of undervaluation by some method of supervision. The act 
provides that the liommission "shall have a general supervision 
of the system of taxation throughout the state." 'No express au- 
thority was given them to actively direct or interfere with the 
work of any assessing officer or to compel him to specifically 
perform! his duty, and the general authority above stated was 
not construed as adequate for such purposes. Consequently the 
commission were limited to making use of such advisory power 
as they possessed to induce assessing officers to observe the law. 
The results of such efforts have been already stated. It is hardly 
necessary to add that ihe value of su^gh results is chiefly educa- 
tional. It should also be considered that an efficient scheme for 
supervision — that is, anything like direct personal supervi- 
sion — involves the employment of a sufficient force of supervis- 
ing officers to reach and inves-tigate every assessment district in 
the state during the assessment period. 

We have been unable, in addition to other work first under- 
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taken, to give these plane sufficient consideration to justify us 
in recomimending their adoption at this time. We shall, pres- 
ently, offer suggestions o£ some amendments and additions to 
the law which do not involve radical innovations in the present 
system, yet seem to us well calculated to producte desired results 
that we recommend' their adoption, experimentally at least, in 
preference to the more radical schemes first mentioned. Briefly 
outlined, the suggestions referred to include the following meas- 
ures: 

(1) An amendment of the. present re-assessm,ent laws so as 
to give to every taxpayer the power to compel a re-assessment 
whenever, by judicial inquiry, it shall be found that the whole 
or any material portion of the taxable property in the assess- 
ment district has been intentionally omitted or valued at less or 
more than the full value as required by law, without requiring 
proof that such omissionor over or undervaluation has operated 
unjustly to, the complaining taxpayer, and without making him 
liable in costs in case it shall ultimately appear, by re-assess- 
ment, that the tax imposed upon him by the original assessment 
was not inequitable, unless the court shall find that the action 
was not in good faith. To prevent delays in the collection of 
needed public revenue, the complainant should be required to 
pay the amount of tax originally imposed as a condition of 
maintaining his suit, being allowed to recover in the final judg- 
mjent or decree any excess above the amount equitably due. 

(2) A moderate penalty upon assessors for intentional 
omission, undervaluation or over-valuation of property, or other 
failure to perform official duty where no specific penalty is 
otherwise imposed. 

(3) 'Am^ndm^nt of the form of affidavit to be annexed to 
the assessment roll so as to include a statement in substance that 
assessments have been made at full value. 

(4) Provisions that buildings and other like iniiprovements 
upon real estate be valued separately from the land itself, in 
order to afford some check upon the work of the assessor and 
better opportunity for comparing values of like properties. 
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We cannot at this timie enter upon an extended discussion of 
the suggested amendment of the re-assessment law. Substan- 
tially the same suggestion was made by the former tax commis- 
sion. Their reasons for recommending the same are set forth 
in their report, pages 85, 86, 87, to which attention is invited. 
There would seem to be good ground for the belief that under 
such proposed amendments, not only would assessors rarely, if 
ever, take the risk of consequences in making assessm,ents . in 
violation of law, but that the people of each assessment district 
would speedily come to demand that the risk and expense of re- 
assessmients be not incurred. The adoption of any or all of 
these suggestions w^ould not preclude measures for supervision 
of assessments. Indeed, a measure for general supervision 
might be a useful adjunct; and something in that direction 
could perhaps be accomplished without involving any large 
number of supervising officers. 

As to the minor matters emibraced in the foregoing sugges- 
tions it is considered that no discussion is required to elucidate 
their merits or demerits. 

Miscellaneous Amendments. — A considerable number of 
amendments are needed in various detail provisions for the ad- 
ministration of the laws for the assessment and collection of 
general property taxes. Some of these are quite important. 
The work of preparing a statement of the same for the use of 
the legislature is in progress, but cannot be completed in time 
for this report. It is expected, however, that it will be ready 
and form a part of a further report to be subm^itted during the 
session of 1901. 
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CHAPTER yil. 

THE REVENUE REQUIRED BY THE STATE. 

Recognizing that if any changes were made in the -•present 
tax laws, there must be kept in view the necessity of providing 
for sufficient revenue for the state to meet expenditures of ad- 
ministration, the tax commission ha^^-^. prepared tables showing 
the receipts of the state from all sources, and the annual ex- 
penditures in detail, yearly and biennially, for a period of ten 
years beginning October 1, 1889. Only a summiary of these 
tables can be printed in this part of the report, but this is suffi- 
cient to indicate that there has been a gradual and nearly uni- 
form increase in state expenditures. The amounts shown and 
ratio of increase indicated by these figures will afford a basis 
for computing with reasonable accuracy what revenue will be 
required annually and bienniallv for the next ten years. These 
tables are brought up only to October 1, 1898, as the data for 
the full biennial period following 1898 were not available in 
time to be included. WTiile the work of preparing these tables 
was begun primarily for the reason stated, the tax commission 
realize that they will have a value to the legislature far beyond 
what will at first appear. 

The tables are appended at the end of this chapter. The first 
table shows the annual receipts and expenditures, and the sec- 
ond table the same, grouped in biennial periods. The receipts 
have been divided into what are sometimes called the fixed in- 
come, and the receipts from taxes. It will be readily under- 
stood that no part of the state's receipts, aside from the interest 
upon its various trust funds, can rightfully be called fixed in- 
come, yet this is a convenient name by which to differentiate 
the amounts received from license and other fees, and the re- 
ceipts from taxes which are levied annually. 
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These 'tables show that during the ten years represented, 
abcut 60 per cent, of the total revenues of the state have come 
from licenee fees and interest on trust funds', and the remain- 
ing 40 per cent, have been secured by direct tax levies. In other 
words, what is termed the fixed income, that is, what is assured 
without levy of a tax on general property, is about 60 per cent, 
of the amount required by the state. The legislature, of 1899 
enacted laws which increase the amount received annually in 
fees ani other spe-cial taxes, and at the present time a little more 
than 60 per cent, of the "total income of the state may be classed 
under the head of fixed income, and the amiount required to be 
raised by a general tax, something less than 40 per cent, of the 
whole. 

As already stated, the cosft of carrying on the state govern- 
ment in its various branches and functions is steadily increas- 
ing. This increase cannot be detected so readily in the annual 
statemjent because the biennial meetings of the legislature affect 
alternately the total amount, but the biennial statement shows 
k distinctly. It amounts approximately to 5 per cent, a year 
01* a trifle over 10 per cent, for each biennial period. 

No attempt has been made in collating these figures to dis- 
tinguish the years in which unusual expenditures are made nec- 
essary through the erection of costly buildings. It is believed 
that over a period of ten or eleven years the extraordinary ex- 
penditures are so distributed that the average increase stated in- 
cludes them, and that, therefore, extraordinary expenditures for 
buildings at any time during the coming ten years would not 
materially disturb or change the ratio of increase already indi- 
cated for that period. 

The commission believe that these tables are well worth a 
careful S'tudy by the legislature as a guide in making appropri- 
ations and in providing for the revenue to meet appropriations 
miade. The table showing jCach year's receipts and expenditures 
in detail will appear in the supplementary report. A great deal 
of care has been givgi the preparation of these and their accu- 
racy is attested by the balances struck for each table. 
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A Budget. — ^Wliat has been said about the preparation of 
these tables naturally suggesfts the desirability of the budget sys- 
tem of considering the state's fiscal condition and making legis- 
lative appropriations. Two years ago Governor Scofield recom- 
mended in his biennial message to the legislature the adoption 
of "the budget method, the name "budget" being used to describe 
a method which would include a presentation of the revenues 
and expenditures of the state, together with the list of appropri- 
ations to be asked from 'the legislature. The advantages of such 
a method are so apparent that it is hardly necessary to dwell 
upon them. It would necessitate first a clear statement to the 
legislature of the amount of the state's income already provided 
for, in order that before voting upon the appropriation bill the 
members would know whether the income of the. state at the 
time was sufficient to meet the appropriations. Then to h^ve 
before each member the full list of appropriations asked foi 
would tend to greater care and a juster balancing of the merits 
of the different demands. Under the present system, each ap- 
propriation bill is pushed through ^v^ith more or less haste and 
often with small regard to its relative importance, and the great 
majority of members know of a oill of this kind only when it 
is before them and they must take action. The appropriations 
asked for could, under the budget method, be subject to a careful 
pruning, and time could and would be taken upon such a 
measure to have it discussed in detail, and such publicity be 
given to each item as would prevent the passage of unwarranted 
and unworthy appropriations. 

Some such measure or method as this would seem to be es- 
sential to an intelligent consideration and treatment of problems 
and legislative measures relating to taxation. Taxation in its 
various forms is the method by which the necessary revenues 
are secured to meet the expenses of government. An^ intelligent 
understanding of what those expenses shall and do consist is only 
second in importance to the> devising of methods by which rev- 
enues can be secured, and both belong to the same category. 
This is the tax commission's warrant for bringing up the sub- 
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ject in this iJOnnection. They believe it is impossible to separate 
the interests of revenue raising and revenue expenditure. 

Sepabation of State and Local Kevenues. — The forego- 
ing p^ges devoted to a consideration of the methods of collect- 
ing and expending the state's revenues may logically be fol- 
lowed by a few words in discussion of the feasibility of separat- 
ing tlie sources of state and local revenues. The economists 
who have discussed the subject nearly, if not quite, all, advo- 
cate such a separation. The tax comjmission believe that such 
a segregation of the sources of revenue would do away with 
some of the most conspicuous evils now existent in our assess- 
ment system ; and believe, also, that ultimately some method of 
this kind must be adopted. They are not sure, however, that 
the time is yet ripe in Wisconsin for such a change. 

The separation, briefly explained, contemplates the securing 
of all "the revenues necessary for carrying on the state govern- 
ment from sotrrces that are not subject to assessment for local 
purposes. The system is half in force in Wisconsin now. The 
railroads and some of the other quasi-public corporations now 
pay directly' into the state treasury a certain amount annually 
in lieu of all other taxes. The proposed method would simply 
extend the application of the system far enough to secure from 
such sources the 40 per cent, of "the state's income now derived 
from direct tax levies, and leave the application of the general 
property tax to the county, city and town authorities to raise 
the needed local taxes. The most important advantage which 
would result from such change would be the abolition of the 
rivalry now existing between counties to keep assessments low 
and thus reduce their shares of the burden of the tax levied for 
state purposes. 

Whether the license fee sy&tem for the public service corpor- 
ations be continued, or this class of properties be assessed by a 
state board, and the taxes paid directly into the state treasury, 
the result would be the same. A reference to the tables at the 
end of this chapter demonstrates that if street railways' and 
' other public service corporations' taxes were added to those now 
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paid directly into the the state treasury it would require but lit- 
tle additional to meel •the needs of the state. 

The comjnission have not been able to give to this subject of 
the separation of the sources of state and local revenues the 
study that would warrant them in making any recommendations 
at this time, but they believe the trend of sentiment and wise 
legislation is in the direction indicated. 
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' CHAPTER VIII. • ' ' 1 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The tax cammission have sought to make plain in the forego- 
ing pages some of the inequalities in the tax burden placed upon 
different classes of properties under the system of taxation as 
now administered in this state. They have attempted to cover 
only a limited portion of the field, and the recommiendations 
they have to make will be cori*espondingly few in number. At 
no time in the progress of "their work have they believed they 
would be able to say the final word upon any of the topics con- 
sidered ; and their recommendations are to be viewed as the best 
suggestions they have to offer for the immedia-te remiedy of the 
evils which they have discovered, and not as a permanent solu- 
tion, necessarily, of the problems involved. Some of the im- 
portant recommendations have already been outlined in preced- 
ing chapters, and will only be referred to in this connection. 

The commission conceived their first duty to be to ascertain 
the truth as to the relative share of the burden borne by the 
chief classes of property which contribute to the support of 
government ; and the re-sults of the work here presented must be 
viewed in the light of such conception. A longer study and 
more thorough investigation of the subject than was possible for 
this report might point the way to a complete revision of the 
present system of taxation ; but the need which seems, from the 
results obtained up to this time, to be most pressing, is that for a 
juster distribution of the burden under the present system. 

In making recommendations the commission have sought to 
be conservative, keeping in mind, While seeking remedies for 
the evils laid bare, that too radical an effort to bring relief might 
tend to neutralize the good which would follow upon an irnmQ' 
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diate equalization of the tax burden. The commission there- 
fore recoDMnend : 



J MAINTAIN LICENSE FEE SYSTEM. 

That the license fee system of collecting taxes from cer- 
tain corporations be maintained, at least until it be given 
a test under conditions that will make the returns received 
from it more nearly equal to what would be collected from 
the same properties on the ad valorem basis. 

] LICENSE FEE TO BE COLLECTED FROM RAILKOADS. 

That the annual license fee to be paid by the railroads 
in lieu of all other taxes shall be a percentage of the annual 
gross earnings graded from a minimum of three per cent, 
to a maximum of five and one-half per cent. — the gradu- 
ation and classification to be as follows : 

Three per cent, of the gross earnings of all railroads 
whose gro§s earnings do not exceed $2,000 per mile; the 
rate thereafter to be increased from the minimum of three 
per cent, by adding thereto one-tenth of one per cent, for 
each $100 of gross earnings per mile until the gross earn- 
ings per mile shall equal $4,500 and the m,aximum rate of 
five and one-half per cent, is reached ; and five and one-half 
per cent, of the gross earnings of all railroads whose gross 
earnings per mile are $4,600 and over. Thus, railroads 
whose gross earnings are equal to $3,000 per mile will pay 
four per cent. ; $4,000 per mile, five per cent. ; $4,500 per 
mile or over, five and one-half per cent. 

The railroads in 1900 on the earnings of 1899 paid the 
sum of $1,546,720.68, on gross earnings of $39,487,- 
403.67. The above classification on the per cent, of the 
gross earnings if applied to the gross earnings of the rail- 
roads in 1899 will give a revenue approximately $2,150,- 
000. 
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SHALL NOT BE A WAIVER. 

That the payment of a license fee on the gross earnings 
reported to the state treasurer by the railroads, and the 
granting of a license to operate the railroad in "the state 
shall not be a waiver of the right to recover such further 
sum as investigation may show ought to have been paid. 

REASSESSMENT. . 

That, in case the •taxation of railroads under the license 
fee system shall be held invalid on grounds not affecting 
the justice or equity of the tax, a state board be designated 
and empowed to re-assess the amount of the license fee, 
which should have been paid, upon the property of the rail- 
road corporations at the actual value, and to levy a tax 
thereon for the use of the state. 



STREET RAILWAYS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND POWER 
COMPANIES. 

That the annual license fee charged the above named 
companies shall be a percentage of th^ gross receipts rang- 
ing from a minimiunx of three per cent, to a maximum of 
five per cent., graded and classified as follows : Three per 
cent, of the annual gross receipts of all companies whose 
earnings per annum shall not exceed $25,000; and there- 
after to be increased from the minimum rate of three per 
cent, by adding thereto one-tenth of one per cent, for each 
additional $7,500 of gross receipts over $25,000 until 
gross receipts of $100,000 are reached, when the rate will 
be four per cent. ; and increased from four per cent, by 
adding thereto one-tenth of one per cent, for each addi- 
tional $10,000 of gross receipts over $100,000 until annual 
gross receipts of $200,000 are reached, when the rate will 
be five per cent. ; then five per cent, of the gross receipts of 
such companies whoee gross receipts per annum shall ex- 
ceed $200,000. 
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, » TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 

That the annual license fee which shall be charged tele- 
phone companies shall be a percentage of the gross receipts 
ranging from a minimum of three per cent, to a maximum 
of five per cent., graded and classified as follows : Three 
per cent, on the gross receipts of all telephone companies 
whose gross receipts per aniium slftU not exceed $25,000 ; 
the rate thereafter to be increased from "the minimum rate 
of three per cent, by adding thereto one-tenth of one per 
cent, for each additional $7^500 of gross receipts over 
$25,000 until gross receipts of $100,000 are reached, when 
the rate will be four per cent. ; thereafter to be increased 
from four per cent, by adding thereto one-tenth of one per 
cent, for each additional $10,000 of gross receipts over 
$100,000 until $200,000 of gross receipts are reached when 
the rate will be five per cent. ; then five per cent, on the 
gross receipts of such companies whose gross receipts per 
annum shall exceed $200,000. 

TELEGRAPH COMPANIES. 

That telegraph companies operating in the state, be taxed 
on the ad valorem basis, the assessment to be« made by a 
state board the same as in the case of sleeping car, express, 
freight-line, and equipment companies. 

EXPRESS COMPANIES. 

That Chapter 111, laws 1899, be changed so as to more 
specifically define «the property to be deducted in making 
the assessment of express companies. The companies have 
made the claim that the property "not used in the business 
of such express company" should be deducted before mak- 
ing the assessment of their property. It was contended In 
the hearings before the state board of assessment that a 
large amount of personal property consisting of s»tocks, 
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bonds, mortgages and other securities constituting the cap- 
ital of the companies was not used in the express business. 
While such property is not actually used in the transporta- 
tion business of the companies, it gives strength and credit 
which enable them to do a large amount of business. The 
state board of assessment being in doubt as t!o 4he right to 
include such property in the valuation of the express com- 
panies have allowed such deduction in view of the indefi- 
nite provisions of the statu-te. 

FOREIGN CORPORATIONS. 

That the statutes prescribing the conditions upon which 
foreign corporations are permitted to transact business in 
this state be amended in important particulars to secure 
their better regulation, control and taxation. Such corpor- 
ations should at least be compelled to file their charters or 
articles of incorporation and pay the same fees as are re- 
quired of domestic corporations. They should also make 
reports of the capital employed within the state and such 
other information as. may be demanded. A reasonable li- 
cense fee should be imposed on such corporations for the 
privilege of exercising the corporate powers and franchises 
in carrying on their business within the state. 

INHERITANCE OR SUCCESSION TAX. 

That a change be made in Chapter 355, laws of 1899, 
which provides for a tax on inheritances or transfers of 
personal property. This is generally commended as a just 
and wise measure and reaches .for taxation a large volume 
of intangible property Avhich would otherwise escape. The 
act, however, has two provisions which exempt certain 
property that ought to pay the inheritance tax. The first 
is that part of section 11, which reads as follows: 

"There shall be deducted from such valuation an amount 
equal to the fair valuation of all personal property over 
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and above $10,000 upon which the testator, intestate, 
grantor, vendor, bargainer, or donor has paid the previous 
year a personal property tax." 

This provision should be kricken out. The other provi- 
sion, wjiich should also be stricken out, is the last clause 
of section 19, which reads as follows : 

"In case of any transfer of any shares of the capital 
stock of any corporation which owns real estate, the pro- 
portionate market value of its real estate taxed as such, 
shall be deducted from the appraised value of any such 
shares so transferred and taxed as herein provided." 

The real estate of the corporation, the proportionate 
value of which is to be deducted from the appraised value 
of the capital stock, may be situated in this or other states, 
so that the clause as it now stand vill result in the exemp- 
tion of capital stock to a large extent from the payment of 
the inheTitance tax, as nearly every corporation owns more 
or less real estate. The increasing volume of this species 
of intangible property now escaping ordinary taxation 
should at least be subject to the inheritance tax. Section 
13 of the law conferring jurisdiction upon the county court 
to determine the cash value of the estate without appoint- 
ing appraisers, should be amended so as to provide for no- 
tice of the time and place of hearing which is essential to 
the validity of the proceedings. 

STATISTICS. 

That the statistics of all real estate sales compiled by 
the registers of deeds, as well as other statistics relating to 
the assessment or taxation of property, be returned to the 
tax commission. 

THE STATE EQUALIZATION". 

The state board of assessment for the equalization of as- 
s^ssmjents between the counties is now composed of +he sec- 
retary of state, state treasurer, attorney general and the 
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commissioner of taxation. It is suggested that the tax com- 
mission, with more complete information as to the value 
of property in every county, are in a position to discharge 
this duty if the power should be delegated to them by the 
legislature; or, if such a change were not considered de- 
sirable all the members of the commission might be added 
to the state board of assessment. 

The commission might also be empowered to assess the 
property of sleeping car, express and other corporations. 
The commission do not recommend these changes, but 
wish to express their readiness to perform these or any 
other duties the legislature may see fit to impose upon 
then^. 

OTHER HECOMMENDATIONS. 

A consideration of methods for the improvement of the 
assessment laws, and for the equalization of tax burdens 
between individuals and between towns, cities and villages, 
together with some observations on the taxation of mx)ney, 
notes, bonds, mortgages, and other forms of intangible 
property, will be found in Chapter VI. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Comparative table, showing cost of assessments of ^property for taxation 
for the years 1899 and 1900, compiled from data furnished by town, city 
and village clerks. 



Adams... 
Ashland. 
Barron .. 
Bayfield. 
Brown... 



Buffalo ... 
Burnett ... 
Calumet... 
Chippewa. 
Clark 



Columbia. 
Crawford . . 

Dane 

Dodsre 

Door 



noufflas 

' Dunn 

Em Claire 

Florence 

Fond du Lac . 



Forest 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake. 
Iowa 



Iron 

Jackson.. 
Jefferson . 
Juneau . . . 
Kenosha . 



Kewaunee . 
La (.Jrosse . . 
Lafayette.. 
Langlade . . 
Lincoln — 



Manitowoc. 
Marathon.., 
Marinette. ., 
Marquette 
Milwaukee . 



Monroe . . , 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Out^iramie . 



1890. 



$158 00 
2,274 40 
1,294 25 
1,815 00 
2,581 00 

918 m 

3H5 00 

876 60 

3,2:« 20 

1,940 55 

1,642 5^ 
1,06:^ 00 
3,763 00 
2,542 50 
828 00 

2,776 00 
1,2.U00 
2,074 50 
944 47 
2,318 75 

393 00 
2,247 55 
1,482 85 

793 00 
•1,516 00 

1,613 80 
1,059 50 
2,044 00 
1,174 59 
1,043 00 

72100 
1,495 00 
1,304 00 
1,335 00 
1,606 50 

1,585 00 

2,509 50 

1,885 00 

570 00 

18,103 00 

1,535 10 
1,481 50 
1,578 90 
2,280 50 



Boards of 
Review. 



$t19 75 
885 46 
368 75 
9aJ00 
685 50 

173 00 
90 50 
231 70 
518 F«0 
364 00 

568 60 
217 00 
813 14 

589 00 
242 50 

l.:^60 00 
2:« 50 

1,534 00 
mi 00 
635 00 

186 50 
384 00 
363 00 
13S 00 
597 00 

440 00 
425 50 
577 00 
406 25 
134 50 

238 50 
121 00 
357 00 
606 00 
411 50 

1,025 00 

1,163 38 

379 00 

246 00 

7,231 20 

483 71 

410 00 
898 98 
6:«00 



1900. 



Assessors. 



$504 00 
2,101 00 
1,318 50 
1,871 80 
2,590 75 

945 50 

413 75 

914 00 

4, i:« 20 

2, 153 50 

1.692 00 
1,075 00 
3,953 58 
2, 5'>3 50 
903 30 

3,380 00 
1,371 CO 
2,075 00 
853 88 
2,515 50 

431 00 
2,294 50 
1,517 00 

799 00 
1,484 00 

1,934 18 
1,105 65 
2,157 50 
1,199 00 
1,058 00 

726 00 
1,588 00 
1,354 00 
1,312 00 
2.445 36 

1,630 00 
2,547 00 
1,808 00 
590 50 
18,041 00 

1,742 26 

1,895 

1,649 00 

2,325 00 

mi m 



Boards of 
Review. 



$128 00 
786 80 
419 50 
992 00 
720 50 

182 00 
106 50 
226 20 
*585 00 
472 00 

466 00 
246 00 
8 >5 .57 
528 00 
292 25 

1,902 00 
325 50 

1,503 00 
194 00 
664 00 • 

180 20 
458 50 
362 r,o 
176 00 
410 50 

309 00 
351 00 
697 75 
526 75 
145 00 

278 50 
leo 50 
389 00 
558 00 
474 00 

889 00 
988 00 
465 00 
243 00 
7,838 00 

734 25 
424 00 
712 00 
66o 50 
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ACREAGE— 

sales of, in 25 years *. .■«. 46 

acreage taxed in the state 46 , 48 

acreage sales for 6 years 48 

number of acres sold in 5 years and in 25 years 55 

ACT CREATING THE COMMISSION 4 

AD VALOREM TAXATION , 44 

(See Special Ad Valorem Taxation.) 

ADMINISTRATION OF ASSESSMENT LAWS 136 

AFFIDAVIT OF ASSESSORS TO ROLL 153 

APPLETON 63 

APPORTIONMENT OF TAXES— 

town, county and state 20 

common schools 20 

APPROPRIATIONS. (See Budget.) 

ASHLAND , 63 

ASSESSMENTS— 

assessment districts in state 11, 49 

state assessment 22 , 75 

county assessment 22 

in town, cities and villages 22 

place of 23 

time of 23 

roll of 23 

assessed value of property in the state H 
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ASSESSMES^JTS— Continued. 

live stock 58 

agricultural implements 58 

manufacturing plants 59 

property of quasi-public corporations 84 , 85 

administration of laws for * 136 

of bank stock 122 

escape of personalty 137 

sworn statements for 143 

doomage power of assessor 144 , 145 

evils of undervaluation 11, 148 

instructions to assessors 149 

comparison of assessments in 1899 and 1900 150 

separation of land and improvements for 153 

aft\davit that same are made at full value 153 

table of cost of assessment of property in 1899 . .Appendix 168 

relative* assessed valuation of property in 1899 and 1900 

Appendix 169 

ASSESSORS— 

letter^ of inquiries addressed to 50, 53 

administration of assessment laws by 136 

doomage powers of 144 

commission's instruction to 12 , 149 

result of instructions 150 

supervision of 151 

method of choosing 151 

affidavit of assessment at full value to be attached to roll 153 

BANKS 71, 72 

taxation of 122, 124 

BELOIT : 63 

BETTERMENTS. (See Improvements.) 

BOOM COMPANIES 35 

BOARDS OF REVIllW— 

state 22 

county 22 

^ towns, cities and villages 22 

powers and duties of 144, 145 
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BUDGET FOR LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 

BUILDINGS. (See ImprovemeDts.) 

BUSINESS AND RESIDENCE PROPERTY 



CAPITAL STOCK AND FUNDED DEBT OF. RAILROADS IN 
WISCONSIN 



PAGE. 
157 



62 



103 



CAPITALISfATION OF RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 



CATTLE .... 
CENTRALIA 



COLLECTION OF TAXES 

lien 

sale of land 



110 

5S 

63 

26 
26 

2S 



COMBINATIONS 15. IC 

COMMERCE. (See Interstate Earnings.) 



COMMON SCHOOLS— 
apportionment of tax 



CONSTITUTIONALITY OF LICENSE TAX 



20 
82 



CORPORATIONS— 

management 15 

license fee method of taxation..29,30. 31»32.33,72,73,76« 86, 87, SS 



express '. . . 

Bleeping car 

equipment 

freight line 

business 

foreign 

reports from 

control of 

source of state revenue 

assessment of . . . ; .* 

valuation of railroad property 85,90,91,92,93,94,95,96,101 

taxes paid in 1899 and 1900 121 

recommendations of commission 161 



If. 



36 
36 
3G 
36 
73 
74 
74 
74 
75 
34 
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PAGK. 

COMMISSIONBRS OP TAXATION 4, 5, 6, 7 

COST OF RAILROADS AND EQUIPMENT IN THE STATE. . 103 

COST OF ASSESSMENT IN STATE FOR 1899 Appendix 168 

COTZHAUSEN, F. W. V 45 

COUNTY COURT RECORDS 125 

(See Probate Record of Estates.) 

CRANDON, FRANK P 61 

DAM AND BOOM COMPANIES 35, 73 

taxes paid in 1899 and 1900 121* 

DANE COUNTY 13 

DISTRICTS— 

number of assessment districts 11 

reassessments in 153 

DOOMAGE POWERS OF ASSESSORS 144 

EAU CLAIRE COUNTY 13 

EAU CLAfRE 63 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES LICENSE 

FEES 29. 32, 72 

recommendations of commission 163 

ESTATES OF DECEDENTS. (See Probate Records of.) 

EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION— 

property exempt from taxation 21 

EXPENDITURES— PUBLIC. (See Public Expenditures.) 

EXPRESS COMPANIES 36, 72, 73 

. taxes paid in 1899 and 1900 I2X 
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FARMERS— 

letters of inquiry to .,\ 53 

number reporting ...... 57^ 

statistics : 56 

gross and net income, taxes ^. . . 57 

assessment of live stock, agricultural implements 58 

FIRE INSCRANCE COMPANIES— 

taxation of 33, 73 

taxes paid in 1899 and 1900 321 

FLUCTUATION OF REVENUE FROM LICENSE FEES ON 
GROSS EARNINGS 87. 8S 

FOND DU LAC 63 

FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 74 

recommendations of commission 165 

FRANCHISES , , ^ 84 

FREIGHT LINE COMPANIES— 

taxation by a fitate board 36 , 73 

taxes paid in 1899 and 1900 121 

FUNDED DEBT OF RAILROADS IN THE STATE • 103 

GENERAL PROPERTY TAX— 

prevailed in Wisconsin since organization 10 

purposes of 19 

by whom levied 19 

apportionment of 20 

pVoperty liable to 20 

exemptions from taxation 21 

state assessment ' 22 

county assessment 22 

town, city and village assessment 22 

place of assessment 23 

time of 23 

roll for 23 

valuation of property 24 

local boards of review 25 

llenof tax ....v, 26 
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PAGE. 

GENERAL PROPERTY TAX— Continued. . 

collection of tax 26 

as applied to public service corporations St 

administration of 136 

escape of personalty 139 

inquisitorial laws ;139, 142, 146 

GRANT COUNTY 13 

GRIFFIN, MICHAEL ". 5, (J 

GROSS EARNINGS. (See Corporations, Railroads.) 

of farmers 56, 57 

fluctuations of license on gross earnings of railroads 87 

of railroads in the state in 1900 103 

HEARINGS BY THE COMMISSION— 

Insurance companies 12 

railroad companies 78, SO 

street railways Ill , 112 

telegraph companies 115 

telephone companies 119 

HORSES 58 

IMPLEMENTS, FARM, ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION OF. 58 

IMPROVEMENTS, SEPARATE ASSESSMENT OF 153 

INDUSTRIAL COMPLICATIONS 15, 16 

INHERITANCE TAX. (See Succession Tax)— 

should be exercised by the states • IS 

recommendation .of commission 165 

INLAND AND NAVIGATION INSURANCE COMPANIES— 

taxation of 33, 73 

taxes paid in 1899 and 1900 121 

INQUISITORIAL LAWS 139, 142. 146 

INSTRUCTIONS TO ASSESSORS 147 
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INSURANCE. (See Life and Fire Insurance Con^panies.) 

INTERSTATE EARNINGS. (See Railroads, Telegraphs.) 

validity of license fee on -. 89 

INVESTIGATIONS— 

of land values 58' 

of probate records 13-125 

' farmers B6 

manufacturers 59 

railtoad statistics 60 

merchants ". 70 

assessments of 1899 and 1900 147 

INVENTORY— 

of estates of decedents 13, 125 

JANESVILLE 03 

LA CROSSE 63 

LAND— 

method of ascertaining actual value of 45 

actual market value of, in the state . . > 51 

market value of, in the state 52 

number of acres sold in 5 years and' in 25 years 55 

manufacturers' pla^.ts 59 

business and residence property 62 

separate assessment of land and improvements 153 

LEGACIES. (See Succession Tax.) 

LEGISLATIVE BUDGET 157 

LICENSE FEES— 

corporations taxed by this method 29, 72, 73 

variation in rates 30 

railroads 30 

street railways 31 

validity of 82 

comparison with ad valorem taxes 44 

arbitrary nature of 45 

fluctuation in revenue derived from 87, 88 
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LICENSE FEES — Continued. 

on interstate earnings, validity of 89 

relation to expenditures 89 

Michigan 86 

computation of ad valorem taxation on railways 107-108 

license fees paid in 1899 and 1900 121 

recommendation of commission 161 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES— 

hearing representatives of 12 

taxation of 33 , 73 

taxes paid in 1899 and 1900 121 

LIST OF TAXPAYER 23, 24, 143, 144 

LIVE STOCK, ASSESSMENT OF 5S 

LIQUOR LICENSES , 38 

McCREA, R. C 83 

MANUFACTURERS' PLANTS 59 

MANITOWOC COUNTY ' 13 

MANITOWOC 63 

MARKET VALUE OF REAL ESTATE IN WISCONSIN 62 

MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION OF 1879 86 

MERCHANTS' STOCKS 70 

METHODS— 

of ascertaining value of taxable real and personal property 41 

MICHIGAN 86 

MILWAUKEE COUNTY 1^ 

MILWAUKTBJE 63 
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MONEYS 64 

taxation of 13 

in the several states 16, 17 

escape from taxation, compensated by inheritance or suc- 
cession tax IS 

estates of decedents 128, 130 

MORTGAGES— 

taxation of 13 

in the several states 16, 17 

inheritance tax 18 

estates of decedents 128, ISO 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 12 

OATH— 

of taxpayers to statements 25, 143, 140 

OHIO COMMISSION 140, 141-142 

ORTON, PHILO A 12 

OSHKOSH 63 

PENALTIES ,. 25, 145 

PERSONAL PROPERTY— 

assessed value in the states 17 

method of ascertaining actual value of, in the state 44, 63 

escape of 64, 137 

ratio lo real property 65 

actual value of, in Wisconsin 67 

MERCHANTS' STOCKS 70 

PLACE OP ASSESSMENT 23 

PLANK AND TOLL ROADS— 

taxation of 29, 73 

taxes paid in 1899 and 1900 i 121 

POLL TAXES : 38 
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PROBATE RECORDS OF ESTATES— 

investigation in 7 counties '. . , . 13, 125 

number of estates examined 14 , 1 26 

estates of decedents cannot escape publicity 125 

table of estates 1 28 

comparison of tangible and intangible personalty. .. .129, 130, 131 

corporate property does not appear 132, 133 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURES— 

state revenue and expenditure for 10 years 14 

separation of state and local revenues 75, 158 

relation of license fees to 89 

total, state, county and local taxes in 1898 , . . 106 

same in 1899 107 

revenue required by the state 155 

increase in expenditures '. 156 

a budget for legislative appropriations ] 57 

table of revenue and expenditures for 10 years from 1889 

to 1^98 160 

RACINE COUNTY 13 

RACINE 63 

RAILROADS— 

taxation in the several states IT 

license fees on gross earnings 29 , 72, 75 

railroad statistics of assessed and true value of general 

property in 16 counties 60 

statutes prescribing license fee 76, 77, 78 

inquiries addressed to 78, 79, 80 

appearances on hearing 80, 81 

arguments of counsel 81, 82 

local taxation of, disapproved 83 

tendencies in taxation of *. 88 

assessment by state board 84 

fluctuation of revenue from license fees 87 , 88 

relation to expenditures 89 

validity of license fee on interstate earnings 89 

valuation of the property of 91, 52, 93, 94, 95, 96, 99 

value of railroads in the state 101, 102, 103, 104 

capital stock and funded debt of 103 

cost of roads and equipment 103 
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RAILROADS— Continued. 

comparison of the percentage of gross and net earnings 

paid in taxes by several companies in different states.. ,109-110 

capitalization of railways in tne United States 110 

computation of taxes to be paid on valuation 107-108 

taxes paid in 1899 and 1900 121 

recommendations of commission IQ 

REAL ESTATE. (See Land.) 

REASSESSMENTS IN DISTRICTS 153 

RECOMMENDATIONS OP COMMISSION 161 

REDEMPTION FROM TAX SALES 28 

RESIDENCE PROPERTY 62 

REVENUE REQUIRED BY THE STATE ; . . 155 

(See Public Expenditures.) 

RIPON 63 

SALES— 

of real estate 60 

number of transfers in 5 years 50 

number of acres sold In 5 years and 25 years 55 

SECURITIES— 

taxation of "13 

estate of decedents 130-131 

SELIGMAN, E. R. A 76 

SEPARATE ASSESSMENT OP LAND AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS 153 

SHEBOYGAN ^3 

SLEEPING CAR COMPANIES— 

assessment by state board 36 , 73 

taxes paid In 1899 Wd 1900 ...,,,.,,,.,,,..,..,.. r .. t •• • 12; 

13 
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SBPABATION OF STATE ^ND LOCAL REVENUES 75, 153 

SPECIAL AD VALOREM TAXATION— 

Bleeping car, .express, equipment and freight line com- 
panies 36, 72, 73 

STATE ASSESSMENT 22, 166 

of corporations 84 

STATE BOARD OF ASSESSMENT— 

valuation of taxable property between countieis 22, 166 

for certain corporations *. 84, 85 

STATE EXPENDITURES. (See Public Expenditures.) 

STATE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES 14, 155 

STATISTICS— 

assessed valuation of taxable property in the United States 16 

real estate sales 51, 52 

sales of acre property for 5 years and 25 years 55 

farmers 56 

furnished by railroads " 60 

actual value of taxable personalty in the state 67 

actual value of real and personal property 69 

license fees on gross earnings of railroads from 1882 to 

1899 87, 88 

recommendations of commission as to 166 

STEVENS POINT 63 

STOCKS AND BONDS OF CORPORATIONS— 

valuation of 95, 96 

STREET RAILWAYS— 

license fees on gross receipts 29 

source of state revenue 75 

valuation and taxes 110, 111, 114, 121 

recommendations of commission 163 

SUCCESSION TAX— 

the tax on, should be reserved to the states 18 

statement of provisions of Wisconsin statute SH 

recommendations by commission 165 
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SUPERIOR 63 

SUPERVISION OF ASSESSMENTS ; 151 

SYNOPSIS OF PRESENT TAX LAWS , 19 

TABLES— 

market value of real estate 52 

number of acres sold in 5 years and in 25 years 55 

market value of taxable personalty 67 

market value of taxable real and personal property 69 

value of railroads in the state 101 , 106 

state, county and local taxes in 1898 106 

stajte, county and local taxes in 1899 107 

receipts and expenditures of the state for 10 years from 

1889 to 1898 160 

of cost of assessment in 1899 by counties Appendix 108 

relative assessed valuation of property in the state by 

counties for 1899 and 1900 Appendix 169 

probate records of estate in 7 counties 128 

TAX COMMISSION— """*** 

act creating 4 

recommendations of 161 

TAX ROLL 26 

TAX DEEDS 28 

TAXES— 

state, county and local in 1898 106 

state, county and local in 1899' 107 

paid in 1899 and 1900 by railroads, street railways, tele- 
graph, telephone, insurance, title guaranty, trust, plank 
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paid by banks In 1899 123 

TELEGRAPH COMPANIES— 

taxation of 29 

on wire mileage 32 

taxes paid to state 32, 73 
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TELEGRAPH COMPANIES— Continued. 

valuation and taxes 115, 116-117 

taxes paid in 1899 and 1900 121 

recommendations of commission 164 

TELEPHONE COMPANIES— 

taxation of ^^ 

on gross receipts 32 

valuation and taxes • ♦ • -l^^* 121 

1 taxes paid in 1899 and 1900 121 

recommendations of commission 161 

f 
TITLE GUARANTY COMPANIES— 

taxation of 34, 73 

taxes paid in 1899 and 1900 32J 

TOWN ASSESSMENTS 22 

TRUST COMPANIES 34, 121 

UNDERVALUATION IN ASSESSMENTS H, 148 

UNIFORMITY OF ASSESSMENTS— 

legal rule 24 

undervaluation destroys 148 

VALUATION— 

computation of actual values of real estate 4S 

of real estate in Wisconsin 49 

assessed value 51 

market value of real estate • 52 

market value of personalty 67 

aggregate market value of taxable real and personal prop- 

' erty in the state 69 

taxes payable by railroads on value of property 107-108 

of street railways Ill, 114, 115 

telegraphs .... 315 

telephones 119 

evils of undervaluation in assessments 148, 150 

VILLAGE ASSESSMENTS 22 

WAUKESHA 63 
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WISCONSIN STATE TAX COMMISSION— 

act creating 4 

preliminary work • u 

recommendations 161 
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